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ae Sdilie at the Works of 


LYOF N. TOLSTOI 


Fourteen volumes. On Bible paper, with introductions, photogravure 
frontispieces, and two-color title-pages. ['lerible cloth, gilt’ top, per 
set, $14.00. Limp leather, per set, $21.00. Volumes sold separately, 
in. cloth at $1.00 per volume, and in leather at $1.50 per volume. 


@ All readers of fiction and students of philosophy are interested in the 
writings of the ate Count Tolstoi, which have had such tremendous 





influence on the present generation, and will be glad to 
learn of this new uniform edition of the master’s works, 
including practically all of Tolstoi’s literary output. 
@ The text has been translated directly from the original 
by such competent scholars as Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, and Mrs. Aline Delano. The type 
page is excellent, and the illustrations comprise rare 
portraits and scenes. By the use of thin paper and flex- 
ible covers the volumes are issued in a size designed for 


ease in handling, and their distinctiveness of style suits them for readers 
of most fastidious taste. The list is as follows: 


WAR AND PEACE—Three Volumes THE LONG EXILE 
- STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


ANNA KARENINA—Two Volumes ( WALK IN THE LIGHT 


RESURRECTION MASTER AND MAN 
KREUTZER SONATA 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH DRAMAS 
| THE COSSACKS { MY CONFESSION 
SEVASTOPOL MY RELIGION 
THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF 


THE INVADERS, and Other Stories 


( WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR, ) LIFE 
( and Other Stories 


FAMILY HAPPINESS: A Romance KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU 


( DEATH OF IVAN ILYITCH, | WHAT IS ART? 
and Other Stories WHAT IS RELIGION? 








Thomas Y. Crowell Company — Pudlishers © New York City 
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The Nation 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOUNDED IN 18665. 


{Bntered at the New York City Post Office as 
second-clasa mail matter.) 


The Nation ia published and owped by the New 
York Evening Post ¢ Oswald Garrison Villard 
President \ i J. Pattison, Treasurer; Paul 
I rM Editor 

Three d ra r year in advance postpaid, in 
any f the United Statea or Mewico; to Canada 
£ ( nd to foreign countrica comprised in the 
Postal Union $4.00 

iddresa THE NATION, Bow 704, New York 

fiom Of 20 Veacy Street 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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T fr I Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
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Educational 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Evexretr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1416 F St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av., New York 611 Swetland Bd., Portland 
S14 Steger Bd., Chicago 23S8DouglasBd., LosAngeles 
120 Say. Bk. Bd.,Denver 2142 ShattuckAv., Berkeley 
Send t ny address above for Agency Manual 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies schools ef all grades with competent 
teachers Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin No. 20. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel 8t., 





Albany,N.Y. 











Newest Books for Children 


Heroes of Every Day Life.............. 40c. 
Be FANNY E. COE 
Seven Champions of Christendom, 45c. 
By AGNES R. MATTHEWS 
“Tell It Again” Stories.........000000008 50C. 
By ELIZABETH T. DILLINGHAM 


and ADELLE P. EMERSON 


GINN AND COMPANY 





29 BEACON STREET 


BELLES-LETTRES 
SERIES 


FORTY VOLUMES NOW READY 
LIST FREE ON REQUEST 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Chicago London 








Boston New York 


“THE AEROPLANE 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME WHITE and HARRY 
HARPER With articles by Famous Avia- 
tors. 93 illustrations. Over 300 pages. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net 
J.B. LL IPPING oTT Cc oO. Philadelphia. 

















FRENCH MEN, WOMEN and BOOKS 
ty MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS 
A general study of French character by the 
well-known author of *‘Home L ife in France,”’ 
Literary Ramble n France,"’ S 
I trated large Sv $2.50 





4 CC. MeCLURG & CO,, "GHICAGO 











Kead L. M. MONTGOMERY’S 
VOLUME OF DELIGHT, 


THE STORY GIRL 


ty the author of 
“ANNE or GREEN GABLES,” Ete. 


The Corsican 


NAPOLEON'S DIARY 
“One of the great diaries of litera- 
ture.”"—New York Times. 
(Four Impressions) 


Send for catalogue, TA HN 
FOREIGN SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. aren 


BOOKS ATHORS 


BROOKS —All out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter on what subject; write me, etating books 
vanted; | can get you any book ever published; 
when in England, call and inapect my stock of 
50.000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright St., Birmingham, England 


TO AUTHORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 

! will typewrite, revise and place your Mas., 

‘ving you time and money. My experience is very 
extensive Write for rates and references. Miss 
GOLDRERGH. 627 Madison Avenue 




















28 Tremont Street, 
ROSTON, MASS. 























A ' of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
ogr Send for price lista. 

rd aph Ww, woo RnR. BENJAMIN, 
Letters 225 Firth Ay., New York 

Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a yr. 











Peekskill, N. Y., is a buyer 
magazines, and pam 


A. 8. Clark, 
and seller of books, 
phiets 


JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre- 
mendous book; more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.”’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
“Il can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 


countered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work.”’ 


JOHN TT. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesman Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. “Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
Instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. 
te this as it may, the merit and charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
biographies of our literature.’ 


HORACE WHITE, ‘In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war.”’ 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLE, ‘A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 
and justice.’’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN. ‘The most valu- 
able and comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown."’ 


w. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL, ‘The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.’’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown” 


The North _Snestene REVIEW. “In this 
biog ! Villard has touched high-water 
mark &, book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons Full of life and movement, — 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
f sympathy im? vet without any loss in accu 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts."’ 


iphy {r 


Baltimore AMERICAN, “While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude Mr. Villard has illus 

rated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution."’ 


London TIMES. ‘It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of 
the whole story. . . . It at once becomes 
the standard, and probably the final authority 
on its theme.’’ 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. “Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biograaphy is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness."’ 

HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville 
COURTER-JOURNAL, “No fault may 
justiy be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 
the story It is minute and lucid, altogether 
fair and unvarnished."’ 

Burlington (lown) HAWKEVE,. ‘It is 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part 
the country.’’ 

First Edition. October Ist; 
Second Edition, November 2tat; 
Third Edition, March Ist. 

Fully illustrated with portraita and other tlua- 
With copious notes and bibliography. 


SU.00 wet 
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OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS 


Developed in a Series of Problems 
| 


By Members of the Department of Political Economy in the University of Chicago 


New and Enlarged Edition 


The problem of improving the current methods of teaching elementa onomics is now attracting w 
spread interest. Tris book is planned to answer the demand for improved courses The ideals which have most 
fundamentally determined the characc.et and content of the book are: (1) A belief that the elementary course in 
economics offers exceptional opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning; (2) A desire to connect the 
theoretical principles of economics with tle actual facts and with current problems of the business world 


The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects usually covered in the introductor coul 


companied by some 1,200 questions and problems 


some textbook. Wherever adcpted 


t 


he bool 


terest, vitalized the subject, and aroused independent thought 
“In their ‘Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems’ (I 


members of the department of political economy in the University of Chicago 
thoroughness and grasp a task of great difficulty. 


dealing successively with every phase 


thors ‘not only to link economic theor) 
the familiar events of economic life: 
But the questions do not 
the central ideas or doctrines involved, the statement in every instance being 


case admits. 


vigor.”—Tur NATION 


of the great subject, the order being 

with descriptive material, but in a 
an attempt in which, we believe, they | 
stand alone; as a rule, each set is 


The book consists in the 
determined by the attempt of the au 


It is expected that the Outlines will be used in connectior th 
has improved conditions in a marked degree It has stimulated in 


niversity of Chicago Press) three 
have performed wit! remarkable 
ain of sets of searching questior 


asure to build the theor ] out of 
ave succeeded as completely as the 
oduced = by an coneise nd it ! ‘ 
marked by exemplar clearness and 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.13 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, IIl. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, New York 
The Cambridge University Press, London and Edinburg! 


a 
AGENTS |r, 


Stauffer. Leipzig 


The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto 








HE ELM TREE PRESS, Woodstock, 
\ 


ermont, has just published, with maps and 
ustrations The Letters of Horace for Moder 
Readers.’’ Price $3.00 Edited by Charles Loomis 
Dana and John Cotton Dana This book presents 


the most interesting and important of the Epistles 
of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, newly and familiarly 
translated, with introduction and notes to each let 
ter It contains illustrations from Venins, and 


views of Horace’s farm and the Sabine Valley, es 
pecially taken for this book A companion volume 
t Ilorace for Modern Readers,’’ ed. by the same 
authors A few copies of this book are still for 
sale at $5.00 


AUTHORS’ AGENT. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


110 West 34th Street, N. Y. City 
Typewriting, Editing, Planning Authors’ Work. 


Send 25c for Misa Halscy’a Writer's Aid Leaflet N 


NOVEMBER 
AND 
DECEMBER 
FREE 


The issues of The Nation 











for November and December 
will be sent without charge 
to new subscribers for the 


vear 1912. 


The Nation, 
20 Vesey St., New York 














THE CHRIST MYTH 


I Arthur Drews, Ph.D... Professor 


f Karlsruhe mm) Ff ca 
th ice $2.25 net, poatpaid 
I ! in a ittempt to v 
i f Chr lanit ‘ 
‘ edt f t mipt f an 
! ' les As I i w 
| I te Iv n rativ y 
s I t ft ! t 
ev t t! vl ire not ble t cept 
t ! gs nor extenstiv vie 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING ©O. 
Publiahera and importera of Standard 
R he on Scien Ph eonphy, and the 
History of Religion Ancient and Mod 
Nn Founded in 1887 bu E ¢ Hege 
the pu on f eatahiahina re 
ligion upon a acientific 1sia Send for 


G2 S. 


Wabash Ave... Chiceage, Tl. 











STANDARD WORKS 
By A.D. HALL, M.A., F.R.S. 


Director of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Foreign Member of the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture of Swedeo 
THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND 

STOCK €150 net 


THE SOIL 
An Introduction to the Sctentifie Study of 
the Growth of Crops $1.50 net 





FERTILIZERS AND MANURES 
$1.50 net 

E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














° * ¥ by Wil 
ndustrial Socialism 7 ..."7 0. fez 


is the most important contribution to the literature 


& 


f American Soctaliem yet published Paper, 64 


‘gen. 10¢. postpaid, catalog free. (><rles H. Kerr 
Co, Publixhers, Chicee 


TNDOUTCRTEROPLY THE GREATEST 
BOOK OF THE VRAR, 
} 


(Two large edition 


George BernardShaw 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


Ti 


Theme lire TP 
STEW ART A 
Publishers 


Kitt covMrany 
Cincinnati 





4 
Ml ‘) 


One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 
Englander Emigrates to America 
Hs “WILLIAM CARLETON” 

The moat notahtls hool ‘ 


Fifth Printing. $1.70 met: by mall, €1.2% 


j 


Small, Masnard & Co., Publisher Boston 





PW BOOKS BY THR TWO GRE ‘TE ST LIV ING 
GERMAN NOVELISTS 
Sudermann: The Indian Lily 
Hauptmann: The Fool in Christ 


Translations to be published this fa 
Order in advance from your bookseller 


hn. W. HUBRBSCH, Pablisher, New York 
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— 


“=~-- Eneyclopaedia 


The Work Is Now Completely Published 


and will be dispatched to subscribers—the entire 29 volumes—on receipt of $5.00 first payment, or of 
cash in full. Previous announcements invited subscriptions in advance of publication, and it is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to the Encyclopaedia Britannica that 32,000 orders for the work were registered before 
it was published. Practically all of these will be delivered by the end of October, so that new appli- 
cations can be dealt with promptly. 


Early application is urgently advised. No effort is being spared to have ready in time a sufficient 
supply of volumes, but the only way in which the intending purchaser may secure himself from disap- 
} pointment is by making application NOW. The supplies which are now being received from printers and 
| binders cannot be increased at a moment’s notice. The manufacture of 29 quarto volumes, each con- 
|| taining 1,000 pages, could under no circumstances be made a quick process, and it must further 
_ remembered that both the India paper and the leather for binding have to be imported from Europe. 
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“It will for years to 
| come be, in America 
| and England, the one 


HE Encyclopaedia Britannica, the only work which has summarised and elucidated universal knowl- 

edge in successive editions during 140 years in a manner commensurate with the expansion and 
international primacy of the two branches of the English speaking race, had come, by virtue of its 
icknowledged excellence, to be recognized as an institution, as one of the most prized heritages of 
American and English scholars and readers. The sale of the previous edition had been even greater in 
the United States than in “the mother country.” 


A Remarkable Photograph: the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in two forms: ordinary paper and India 
paper. 
rhe actual photograph reproduced below shows at a glance the revolution made by the employment 
f India paper, and sufficiently explains the fact that, of those who have already purchased the new En- 
clopaedia Britannica, 85%—practically all the private owners—have selected the new and compact 
m. The employment of India paper means: 

3. Much less strain upon the binding (which has 
a tough flexible back) and a consequent gain 
in strength. A set of the India paper volumes 
in any of the leather bindings should last for 
a hundred years. 


\n immense saving in house room. 


Individual volumes light and slender enough to 
iold in the hand and read with pleasure. 


SLUT 





In one ecnse the volumes are 


Pheteacraph of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Uritannica printed on or- 
diuary paper and on India paper. 







inches thick, In the other 1 aN 
toth are printed from the same 
plates and are identical in contents 


THREE NOTABLE NEW FEATURES 


he issue of the new edition 
vas Signalised by three unprecedented features: 


|. The new edition bore the imprimatur of the 


University of Cambridge instead of being issued by 
i private firm of pub li hers as hitherto. This added 
rsement of the authority of the 1,500 eminent 
peciali representing all civilised countries, who 
the book, served to confirm its status 

ftness and a certainty not possible other- 


>. The work appeared in a wholly novel format 


vhich rendered the Encyclopaedia Britannica for 

i¢ first time a convenient book to hold and, there- 

fore. agreeable to read. Printed on India paper 

(tough, light and thin, but at the same. time, 
» 





(the eleventh since 1768-71), while it was a notable literary event in itself, 


opaque), the volumes measure but one inch in 
thickness instead of two and three-quarter inches 
as heretofore, though containing identically the 
same matter and produced from identically the 
same plates as the familiar impression on ordinary 
paper. 

3. The third new feature was the low price. The 
last completely new edition (the Ninth, 1875- 
1889) had been sold at $7.50 a volume, cloth 
bound, and at $10.00 a volume in Half Russia. 
The 11th Edition, on the other hand, is sold at 
prices averaging, in the several bindings, about 40 
per cent. less. 
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COMPLETE PUBLICATION - OF 


NEW 


. 


“The Encyclopaedia 

| Britannica, in its latest 
form, is a monument 
|| to the learning of the 
_ Anglo-Saxon race such 
|| as no other people has 


(11th 


Ld ® 
Britannica sitios) ==! 


A NEW ALL-FLEXIBLE BINDING 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS an- 
nounces a new binding (Full Limp 
Velvet Suede), which exemplifies to a 


greater degree than heretofore the charac- 
teristic properties of India paper, and is 
especially appropriate for presentation  pur- 


poses at the Christmas season. The new binding 
(see illustration opposite) is of the finest importe1 
leather, with a special suede-finished surface, silk 
sewn round corners, full gilt edges. Perfect flexi- 
bility is secured by a lining of calf-skin, the custo- 
mary cardboard lining being dispensed with. The vel- 
vety surface offered by the natural nap of tue skin of the 
ecver is gratifying alike to the eye and the touch. It 
would be difficult to find a materia] more pleasing in re- 
spect of colour or texture than this mole-grey leather. {[t 
has all the distinction of a binding de lure, being at once 
unusual and appropriate, and it therefore makes a strong 
appeal as a Christmas gift. It is only sold with a book- 
case, which has a separate horizontal shelf for each vol 
ume, the cost of this being included in tne price of the 
volume. 

NOTICER—Al trat has been said above ahout the tiim- 
portance of prompt application applies with double force 
in the case of the new Full Limp Velvet Suede binding, 
as until the extent of the demand for it can be ascer- 
tained this new format will only be manufactured in 
limited quantities 


A WORK CONSTRUCTED ON MODERN LINES 
FOR MODERN READERS 


N the selection of the experts by whom the work was 
written; in the co-ordination of their efforts by elab- 
orate editorial organization; in dividing tne contents 

of the book under 40,000 alphabetical heads without im- 
pairing the unity or treatment of each separate subject; 
in the indexing of every name, topic, or allusion of im- 
portance in a separate volume containing 500,000 refer- 
ences; in devising an entirely new format to render the 
physical handling of the volumes a pleasure instead of 
an effort; it may safely be claimed that in the Eleventh 
edition neither cost nor effort has been spared. As an ef 
ficient instrument, the new Encyclopedia Britannica is 
well in line with the higher standards and increasingly 
exacting demands of modern life. 


“THE MONARCH OF ENCYCLOPAEDIAS ” 


(Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American Ambassador to Great Britain) 


Si new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition, is a 
vast repository of human thought, learning and experi- 
ence brought down to the summer of 1910. In virtue of 
its comprehensiveness and unfailing devotion to the exposition 
of knowledge, it combines three features of the widest useful- 
ness to the present generation: 

1—It is a register and detailed summary of the world’s lifé 
and progress. 

2—It is a complete inventory of extant 
tc an A, B, C simplicity of arrangement 

3—It is an index to all recondite, not less than to all com- 
mon things in which an intelligent person is likely to be in- 
terested. 

There are 28 volumes of text, 
which average 1,600 words to the page. \ 
an Index containing 500,000 references, and a complete Table of 
Contents giving every article-heading in the work under its 
proper classification. By the aid of this Index, which was care- 
fully prepared at an expense of £15,000 ($75,000), it is believed 
that the reader will be able to find, in the body of the text, the 
answer to any conceivable question within the limits of reason- 
able inquiry. The 1,500 contributors include: 1. Men of 


knowledge reduced 


aggregating 28,150 pages 
‘ 


ume 29 con ts of 


Learning (scientists, philosophers, divines, university pro- 
fessors, historians, economists). 2. Men of Action (soldiers, 
sailors, men of affairs, jurists, administrators, surgeons, archi- 


tects, artists, inventors, archm@ologists, explorers, engineers 


——_- 


In the India Paper, Full Limp Velwet Suede format, the 
flexible quality of the binding may be utilized to the 
utmost, 


portsmen, manufacturers, financiers) Practical experts, 
men of special knowledge who are professionally engaged 1 
rdvance ent of ndustrial indertakir r 
mankind. 

rh su of £300,000 ($1,500,000) wa paid t ntr 
and editor as well as for maps, illustration 
plates, et before a ngle copy was offered for { 


prospectus (India paper) post-Jree 


ORDERS FOR SERSTEAS PRESENTS 


ubseribers who cé plat presenting 
or the hen iopaedia Bri tann aa a Cnt 
rift could be conceived 


and, a iredly, no ¢ ( ‘ ] 
re prized ( ful, « which, in years o i 

would more req | I ill the donor il adv 
immediate aj ation, for only if they do s« an the i 
guarant de ery on or before December 25th Particular 
this advic offered in the case of subscriber | neg ine 
parts of the puntry n shipping to whe allowar 
made for a cor derable iterval for tra rt and for 


lelays en route 


A 164-Page Prospectus Similar in Format to the Work It 


Describes—Post-Free Upon Application 

The reduction in weight and bulk effect ! 
India paper has been exemplified by the publ 4 rs of tl né 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in the preparation of a new prospectu 
in which the book is described with a fidelity and at a lengtl 
attainable within a reasonable compass in no other way Ir 


format this prospectus is a replica of the India paper pre 


sion, and it has thus been possible not only to reproduce a lars 
number of extracts from typical articles exactly ast ya } 
in the original work, but to demonstrate in the pre taclf 
which consists of 164 pages of printed matter, together will 
+} onvenience and 


numerous selected plates, maps, cuts, et 


s of the India paper format 


compactne 
! 


Application for the New India Paper Prospectus 


Full particulars of prices, deferred pa 
bindings (ine Lud ng the new Full Limp Ve t le rayer 
book style), together with the prospectu le I 1 ¢ t 


will be sent free on application to 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS © 


(Ency ‘ t 
35 WEST ‘g24 STREET, NEW YORK 


India Paper Presapectus of 


Please send me the new 
Eneyclopaedia Hritannticn. 


the Eleventh Edition of the 


Name 
Prof n or B 
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Among New 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Panama 

By ALBERT EDWARDS 
Fully illustrated, entertainingly 
written, a book any one will enjoy. 


Two Years Before the Mast 

By RICHARD HENRY DANA, Jr. 
The first adequately illustrated edi- 
tion of the most fascinating of all 
sea-stories. Illustrated in colors by 
the marine artist Charles Pears. 


The Soul of the Far East 

By PERCIVAL LOWELL 
Che most illuminating of many books 
on old Japan, in an entirely new 
edition, illustrated from Japanese 
prints, ete 


From Constantinople to the 
Home of Omar Khayyam 
vy A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON 
\ beautifully illustrated account of 
i journey in little known countries 
especially able to ap- 
characteristic points 


b i traveller 
ite their 
nterest 


Universities of the World 

By CHARLES F. THWING 
iixeeedingly interesting in its bear- 
ng on the education of the personal 
| governing the world to-day 


Highways and Byways 
of the Great Lakes 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON 
delightfully 
illustrated from 
photographs 


narrated 
original 


Informal 
travel 


The Healer 

By ROBERT HERRICK 
Author of “The Common Lot,” etce., 
the most trenchant, ablest man now 
writing on American social topics. 


Ready neat week 


The Believing Years 

Ry EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
A charming book in a genuine boys’ 
itmosphere ugeestive of some of 
Marl wain best stories 


The Love that Lives 
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Principles of Economics 
By Prof. F. W. TAUSSIG 


of Harvard University. A readable 
work of exceptional value on the 
great laws which govern trade and 
industry. 


Studies: 
Military and Diplomatic 

By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
Interesting to any reader who enjoys 
looking behind the scenes in Ameri- 
can history. 


William James and Oiher Essays 
on the Philosophy of Life 

By JOSIAH ROYCE 
An interesting series of essays by 
the author of “The Philosophy of 
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The Record of an 
Adventurous Life 

By HENRY M. HYNDMAN 
Notable for its unusual number of 
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prominent in literature and public 
life. 

The Life of Gladstone 

By JOHN MORLEY 


A compact, but entirely complete 
edition of Lord Morley’s great work. 


Social Forces in American History 
By A. M. SIMONS 
An interesting review of the progress 
of the social interests contending in 
the creation of American institutions. 


NEW FICTION 


Mother 

By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
One of the most competent critics 
in the country says of it: “Isn't it 
a beautiful story? If we had more 
stories of this sort in literature girl- 
hood and womanhood would be 
richer because of them.” 


Mothers to Men 

By ZONA GALE 
Another witty, captivating, lovable 
story of the life of Friendship Village. 


John Temple 

By RALPH DURAND 
The true tale of a merchant ad- 
venturer, convict, and conquistador. 
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Most people find it a good plan not to 
say everything that comes into their 
head, especially in public; and if this 
is a good rule for ordinary folk, it is a 
still better one for Presidents of the 
United States. If Mr. Taft had had it in 
mind when he made the big opening 
speech of his reciprocity campaign, he 
might not have committed the blunder 
of talking about “the parting of the 
ways,” which was made so much of by 
the Canadian Opposition. And we can- 
not help thinking that another instance 
in point is furnished by these remarks 
in his speech at St. Paul on the Pan- 
ama Canal: 

Then there is the question of tolls. We 
have agreed that we will charge equal tolls 
to all countries and there arose the question 
how far we may favor our own vessels be 
tween coast and coast, as we exclude vessels 
of any other country from that trade. The 
question is whether if we remit the tolls 
we are in a sense discriminating against 
any other country that has no right and no 
power to enter upon that trad It may 
be that it will be held that the rule can 
apply to them as to others; if so. there is 
1othing to prevent our voting back to the 
coastwise vessels the tolls which they would 
be required to pay 
Was ever a proposal to whip the devil 
round tke stump made with such chil¢- 
like innocence? Perhaps the rule against 
discrimination can be got over, says the 
President, on a special plea; but if that 
special plea should be decided to be 
baseless, then there is nothing to pre- 
vent our getting by a trick what we 
have had to acknowledge we could not 


get fairly and aboveboard. 


The delightful simplicity of Mr. Wil- 
liam Allen White’s analysis of the Re- 
publican Presidential situation must 
commend it to all devotees of the science 
of political prophesy. A few bold strokes 
of insight, and poor Taft’s business is 
settled. He can’t be nominated without 
getting the Southern delegates, and he 
can't get the Southern delegates if Wall 
Street wants to take them away from 
him, and Wall Street will take them 
away from him, because it knows he 
can't win. The circle seems quite com 
plete. But let us see. Wall Street hates 
La Follette like poison, and cannot be 


The 


satisfied to knock Taft out if that 
should mean the nomination of the Wis 
consin Progressive; so the question 
arises, who is to be set up against La 


Follette in place of Taft? That difficulty 


may possibly be got over by putting up 
some fine, unimpeachable, dignified 
candidate like Seth Low, President But 
ler of Columbia, Senatcr Lodge, or Sen 
ator Burton of Ohio.’ Thus we have the 
circle complete again—but for one tri 
fling gap. If Wall Street has intelli 
gence enough to know that Taft cannot 
be elected, what sort of intelligence will 
it be exercising in trying to get a man 
elected whose nomination would be 
brought about primarily by its control 
of Southern delegates through its own- 
ership of Southern railways, and whose 
candidacy would bear the mark “made 
in Wall Street” all through the cam- 
paign? Thus the case is not so simple 
as it seems, and Mr. Taft still has a 
fighting chance for the nomination in 
spite of Mr. White’s diagnosis of the 
condition of Wall Street's mind 
Why go further than Albany for a 
emocratic candidate for the Presiden 
? Here is Gov. Dix telling us—as the 
vsboys would say—‘all about” the 
Trust question, and surely that is the 
question of the day. “The great need ol 
the time is to cease ill-considered inter 
ference, and, consistent with human 
rights, give the fullest play possible to 
the energy and resourcefulness of the 


American people.” No objection to well 


considered interference, please notice; 
and a reservation is clearly made for 
the claims of “human rights.” That is 
the way to solve the Trust problem, and 
the wonder is that nobody has thonght 
of it before. Perhaps one reason, how 
ever, for this failure has been the neg- 
lect of other people, in the pressure 
of politics and law and business com. 
plications, to take a philosophical sur- 
vey of the fundamental factors in the 
case. These are set forth by the Gov- 
ernor witb a firm hand and an unflinch 
ing pen. He sees plainly that “capital 
has a just claim to remuneration com- 
mensurate with the hazard and risk of 
business and financial enterprises, and 
the compensation of labor should be far 
above the line of bare subsistence,” and 


he does not hesitate to say so. 


Nation 


Secretary Fisher addr ol Alas 
kan Problems,” before the Am: in Min 
ng Congress, is wholly free fr on 
troversial or partisan. spirit ind is 
manifestly the result of painstaking in 


quiry and observation, and of impar 


tial thinking. Upon many aspects of 
the agitation over the exploiting of 
Alaska’s resources, Mr. Fisher tate 
ments throw a milder light than has 
beaten upon them in the pages of some 
of the muck-raking magazines; but upon 


the central question involved in that 
agitation his conclusions are as clear 
and as emphatically expressed as the 
nost determined conservationist can de 
ire “The time has passed ays the 
Secretary, “whet the Government should 
convey an unrestricted title to its coal 
fields The day is done in which the 
Government should deliberately neour 
age the unrestricted private exploitation 


of the sources of powe! 


On the contrary Mi Fisher declare 


unqualifiedly for the vorking of the 


coal lands inder a system of leases and 
rovalties, the ownership remaining with 
the Government Proof of the practica 
bility of this plan he adduces Ire 

perience in this country n Australia 


and New Zealand, and in the Yukon 


territory adjacent to Alaska. So fart 


t question of delay in the using o 
al concerned, Se) tary I ihe 


itement is that “by making 


of our leases liberal we can make the 
even more attractive to capita han if 
adopt the policy of an outright sale 
of the fee provided we understand I! 
capital’ working capital and not spe 
vlative capital As for the object 
that it would be Impo ible to ge iny 
leasing legislation through Congre 


this is neatly and complet dispatched 
by the Secretary in the simple remark 
that, in his judgment, “Congress Is far 
more likely to pa a rational leasing 
measure than it is to throw the coal 
fields of Alaska open for unrestricted 
private exploitation 

It is twenty-five years since Archbish 


yp Gibbons of Baltimore was made a 


member of the College of Cardinals in 
succession to McCloskey of New York 
During that quarter of a century the 
Catholic population of this country has 


greatly increased in numbers, in wealth 
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and in prestige. The enlarged repre 
sentation among the Princes of the 
Church which the remarkable growth 
of Catholicism in this country long ago 
justified is sometimes supposed to have 
been delayed by the conflict of op. 
posing currents within the American 
Church. Such controversies are appar- 
ently no longer a living issue. At any 
rate there is handsome compensation 
for the long-deferred honor in the un- 
expected number of American prelates 
upon whom the distinction has at last 
been bestowed. The United States will 
now have four Cardinals out of a total 
of seventy-three, which is not greatly 
out of proportion to the number of Cath- 
olics in this country. The new creations 
are indicative, however, of something 
more than the growth of Catholicism in 
the United States; they recognize also 
the larger place which this country oc- 
At a 


time when the Church in Europe is 


cupies in the eye of the world. 


sorely beset in many places, the new ap- 
pointments are a tribute to the friend- 
ly relations between Church and State 
which are the only ones conceivable in 


oul ystem 


Che remarkable personal qualities and 

e extraordinary career of the late Jo- 
eph Pulitzer deserve such recognition 
as his sudden death has called forth. 
His story of struggle upward from the 
lowliest beginnings is what we like to 
think typically American. His rise was 
no accident. He had the mind and will 
to carve his way anywhere, To an energy 
which was both restless and untiring, 
he added a marked intellectual grasp 
And the way in which, during the clos- 
ing years of his life, Mr. Pulitzer kept 
his intellectual interests alive though in 
the grip of relentless disease and strick- 
en with blindness, witnessed to an in- 
ner spring of vitality in the man, and 
an indomitable resolution. As a news 
paper proprietor and editor, Mr. Pulil 
zer is to be credited with having cham 


jioned many of the good causes of his 


time. Under him, for example, the New 
York World was early a stout advocate 
the reform of the civil service. This 


conviction on Mr. Pul- 


izer’s part, for at the time the movement 

not popular. Perhaps it was related 
in } mind to that general fight for 
the people against privilege in which he 
thought of himself as engaged—the 
spoils of office being, in this case, the 


rivilege which politicians @rrogantly 
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claimed. Also for a revenue tariff and 


for sound money his newspaper valiant- 
ly contended. Indeed, it was a part of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s instinct for politics and 
sagacity in reading the future in the 
present that he should have been so of- 
ten on the right side of important pub- 
lic questions. 

It is a different matter when we con- 
sider the type of journalism which Mr. 
Pulitzer first fully exemplified in New 
York. About that, it is notorious that 
doubts arose in his own mind! He came 
to feel that what he had helped create 
had somehow become too powerful and 
had got away. It is known that he of- 
ten expressed some such idea about his 
own paper; what he thought of the imi- 
tators who had bettered his instruc- 
tions, may easily be imagined. From the 
first days of his control of the World, 
he struck out boldly for a new kind of 
“publicity” in journalism. But that 
word means many things. It covers not 
only the exposure of political scoun- 
drels, but it denotes, in practice, a kind 
of constant clamor rising into a shriek, 
with a daily prying into private affairs 
as if nothing existed anywhere which 
should not be dragged into the light of 
day, and, worse than all, a lurid exploi- 
tation of crime and nastiness. Attempt 
has been made to justify such methods 


on the plea of “appealing to a wider au- | 


dience,” and acquiring the greatest pos- 
sible “influence.” But there is always a 
danger lest influence be confused with 
profits—and the 
wider audience be only another way of 
spelling larger dividends. At any rate, 
the admittedly evil means remain evil 


circulation—meaning 


and work evil, even if they are adopted 
in the hope of attaining good ends. “The 
Press and Crime” was one of the topics 
discussed at the meeting of the Amer'- 
can Academy of Medicine, last June, 
and the author of a paper on “Neurotic 
Books and Newspapers as Factors ta 
the Mortality of Suicide and Crime” 
specifically accused the World of havy- 
ing given a lead and a vogue to “prur- 
lent and crime-inspiring periodicals.” 


Mr. Taft, as a consistent advocate of 
peace, endeavored at the University of 
Minnesota to show that peace hath not 
only her victories, but her heroilsms as 
well. Braver deeds may have been done 
than Mr. Taft's when he told his college 


audience that their favorite yells were 


| senseless and barbaric; but history has 

not recorded them. The miracle was 
that the President's words were not im- 
mediately drowned in a roar of 


Rah, rah, rah, Ski-U-mah,—hurrah—hur- 

rah 'Varsity—’ Varsity !—Minne-so-ta! 
And the indignant cry would have been 
caught up by one seat of learning after 
another, Dartmouth flinging in an in- 
dignant 

Wah who wah! wah who wah! da-da-da, 
Dartmouth! wah who wah! T-i-g-e-r! 
Benzonia College rising to an angry 
staccato, 

Ski-yu-bah! Ky-yi, Ky-yi, Ky-yippy, Ki- 
yah! Ben-zee, Ben-zee, Benzonia, Yippi, 
Ki-yi, Ky-yoush! 

Ohio Wesleyan remarking somewhat sar- 
donically, 

O-we-we-wow! A-la-ka-zu-zi-zow! Ra- 
zee-zi-zu! Viva! Viva!-O.-W.-U.! 
and Georgetown announcing with tre- 
mendous Wagnerian finality, 

Hoya! Hoya! Haxa! Hoya! Hoya! George- 
town Hoya! Horah Doray Hai I Hickey, 
Hickey, Kai, Kai, Moky, Moky, Hay I, Toe 
Me! 
tefore this avalanche of wrath, even 
the number of first-voters Mr. Taft may 
have alienated would have sunk into 


secondary consequence. 


In his address at the unveiling of the 
Bryant statue in New York, Dr. Van 
Dyke wisely gave to Bryant’s poetry the 
first place in the appeal which he makes 
for lasting remembrance. Prize as we 
should the service of the public-spirited 
citizen, and praise as we may the long 
labor of the newspaper man, it is the 
imaginative quality of the poet, and his 
representative position in our literary 
history, which are the best claim of the 
name of Bryant to be commemorated. 
In an age beset by materialism and sor- 
did tendencies, this public tribute to a 
poet seems to acquire special meaning. 
It is the protest of the spirit against the 
things that would quench it. In hon- 
oring a poet we somehow record our be- 
lief that a man’s life does not consist in 
tne abundance of things which he pos- 
sesses, and that there is something finer 
than luxury and nobler than power. 
Even when we are falien on prosaic 
days, and it should seem that the voice 
of the singer fails and his vision per- 
ishes, there is still the invincible hope 
that a poet will arise, in answer to in- 
vocations like that of Clough, to inter- 
pret our time truly to us. A statue to 
Bryant the poet thus becomes a signifi- 
cant treasure of New York. 
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G. B. Shaw has had to wait some time 
for an endorsement of his conviction 
that he could write as well as Shake 
speare, and that he had never done any- 
thing as poor as “As You Like It.” It 
has now come, however, and from no 
less an authority than a Western high 
school. The literary societies managed 
by the pupils are at one with the facul- 
ty in declaring the Stratford dramatist 
“licentious, unclean, and objectionable,” 
and in demanding the withdrawal of his 
productions from the curriculum in fa- 
vor of those of Ibsen and Shaw. The 
strongest point of their indictment is 
that the “bard of Avon” was “a cheap 
grand-stand player.” This puts the anti- 
thesis between present and former play- 
wrights perfectly. It is the greatest of 
pities that the Marlowes and the Shake- 
speares were so shortsighted as to pre- 
fer momentary success, however won, to 
the lofty ideal of writing for posterity, 
which dominates the immortals of our 
own time. Had it not been for the fac- 
titious importance given to the sensa- 
tional author of “Hamlet” by prescrib- 
ing his works for study in our schools, 
he could not have obtained such a hold 


upon us. 





Irresponsible muck-raking appears at 
its worst in an article in the Cosmo- 
politan, purporting to describe the “car- 
nival of corruption” in Mississippi cul- 
minating in the election of Leroy Percy 
to the United States Senate in 1910. 
The writer seeks to show that the same 
interests which elected William Lori- 
mer in Illinois operated in the choice 
of Senator Percy over Vardaman by a 
vote of 87 to 82. 
ed upon the testimony of Bilbo, a State 
Senator, and one of Vardaman’s hench- 


The whole case hing- 


men, that he had trapped L. C. Dulaney, 
Senator Percy’s manager, into bribing 
him for his vote. Dulaney was indict- 
ed and tried, but acquitted, the writer 
charges, by a packed jury of Percy sup 
porters. As a matter of fact, the jury, 
of whom eight were Vardaman men, 
acquitted Dulaney upon the testimony 
of Bilbo himself, when it had been prov- 
ed that the banknotes which he swore 
were the identical ones handed to him 
had been issued by a bank in his home 
town, on a date after that on which 
the bribery was said to have taken 
place. Moreover, the Legislature, in 
joint session, after a complete investi- 
gation, exonerated every one concerned 
save Bilbo—and this, not by a partisan 
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division as a whitewashing measure, as 
the writer alleges, but by a unanimous 


vote. 


Madero’s enemies in Mexico evidently 
find any kind of stick good enough for 
their purposes. We imagine that even 
the German Kaiser could venture to say, 
as Madero is charged with saying, that 
he should rather govern with the co- 
operation of the people than with the 
aid of bayonets. Why this should have 
been construed into an insult to the 
Mexican army and should have thrown 
the Chamber of Deputies into a fury of 
protest, does not appear from the con 
text, the situation, or the record made 
by the Mexican army against Madero 
himself. The situation is complicated 
by the peculiar nature of the charges 
brought against Madero in connection 
with the insurrectionary movement led 
by Gen. Zapata, with whom the Presi- 
dent-elect is supposed to be in conniv- 
ance. Why Madero should conspire to 
ruin his own Administration right from 
the start does not appear. There is a dif- 
ferent explanation that suggests itself. 
Madero, in assuming office, finds this 
fairly serious revolutionary movement 
on his hands. He does not want to be- 
gin his Presidential career by initiating 
a civil war, and believes that a policy 
of conciliation might bring the rebels to 
terms. Hence the expression about co- 
operation and bayonets, and hence the 
wrath of those Deputies who are his 
enemies or who do not understand his 


motives. 


Those people who have described 
Italy’s advent into Tripoli as a cam- 
paign for civilization, are now in a po- 
sition to record the first decisive vi 
tory scored for civilization—namely, the 
indiscriminate massacre of thousands 


ff nou-combatant natives by the panic- 


stricken Italian soldiery. It is not to 
be supposed that Italy entered upon her 
adventure in Tripoli without being pre 
pared to pay a heavy price. Putting 
aside the disastrous experiences in 
Abyssinia, the - Italian General Staff 
must have been fully aware that cain 
paigning in the tropics is a very expen 
sive bit of business. Even the model 
German army found that to be the case 
in East Africa and Southwest Africa. 
The French Government had to throw 
nearly fifty thousand troops into Moroc- 


co during the campaign that followed 


4AO9 


the occupation of Casablanca, and Italy 
must count upon severer opposition than 
the French encountered. The Turkish 
army in Tripoli, while unimpressive in 
point of numbers, nevertheless consti- 
tutes a nucleus about which the desert 
horsemen may be brought into some- 
thing like military discipline. And in 
the Turkish officers the natives will find 
leadership of a kind that the Beduin 
tribesmen in Morocco were entirely 
without. That brilliant young officer 
Enver Bey, one of the pillars of the ne 
régime at Constantinople, is reported to 
have arrived in Tripoli, or to be on h 
ay there. Ultimately, it is to be sup 
posed, the Italians will make themselv« 
masters of the country rhe national 
honor is now so deeply engaged in the 
enterprise that any sacrifices necessary 
to the end will be forthcoming But 
Italy will be fortunate if she comes out 
of the struggle with merely a heavy 
loss of men and money rhe reaction 
upon conditions at home is one that th: 
Government must look forward to 


with no little anxiety. 


The necessity of saving one's face, 
which has always been a cardinal point 
of Chinese diplomacy, apparently no 
longer holds, or applies only to dealings 
with the foreign devils. Certainly the 
Imperial edict issued at Peking on Mon- 
day is one of the most notable examples 
of eating humble pie on record. It is 
an extraordinary document. The child 
Emperor, pleading his immature years 
as an excuse for ignorance, score his 
former Ministers and pledges himself to 
rule henceforth in complete accord with 
ithe desires of his people. For a little 


boy of five the paper is not a bad show- 


ing either from the tactical or the sty] 
tic point of view. There should be a 
great literary career in store for the 
imperor Pu-Yi. As for the general 
uation, the Imperial edict erely put 
nto immediate effect the promis of 
arlier years. The exclusion of the Man 
chu princes from a voice or place in the 
Constitutional scheme $3 bound to 
ome as soon as a real Parli ent i 
embled. If it should turn out that 


he reported Imperialist victory at Han 


kow is as complete as it is been repor 
ed to be, condition leave both partis 
in a fit mood for compromi And tl 
is the best that can happen to China 
her democratic inetitutions are to have 
a fair test, unhampered by the interf 


ence of the Powers. 
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THE SUIT TO DISSOLVE THE STEEL 
TRUST. 

We suppose that most people who have 
observed attentively the course of re- 
cent events were not greatly surprised 
at the news that the Government had 
entered suit against the Steel Corpora- 
tion. This great trade combination oc- 
cupied what at any rate was admitted, 
even by its friends, to be debatable 
ground under the scope of the Anti- 
Trust law. To suggest that even the 
sensitive financial markets may sooner 
or later experience a feeling of relief 
at having the question tested and set- 
tled by formal suit, may seem to be 
speaking paradox. Yet the bringing of 
the billion-dollar organization before the 
court vas the only way, short of volun- 
tary and complete disintegration, by 
which the constantly overhanging un- 
certainty could be removed. If the law 
officers of one Administration should not 
challenge the Steel Trust's legality by 
entering suit, that would be no guar- 
antee that the next Administration 

ould retrain 

rhe case of the Steel Corporation, it 
hardly need be said, differs in many 
respects from that of the Standard Oil 
or the American Tobacco. Its ten years 
of history have not been marked by the 
ruthless trampling out of competition 
which characterized the one, or by the 
industrial sharp practice which charac- 
terized the other. Pittsburgh itself, the 
centre of old-time “open markets” in the 
teel trade, concedes that the Trust has 
in a certain sense fostered competition 
by refusing to use its great resources to 
invade the territory of rivals. Its man 
agement is admitted to have stopped the 
excesses of a rising steel market, in 
times of excited speculation and urgent 
demand, by refusing to mark up prices 
to the extent of its opportunity. 

steel prices have admittedly been 
more stable ince the corporation was 
reanized in 1901, than they were under 
the Carnegie régime; and if the Steel 
timulated in the stock mar- 

to expose its management 
to grave criticism, that pirit of reck- 
le peculation which it has kept in 

n the market for its products, 
thi is not what the Anti-Trust Law 
undertakes to deal with. In advance of 
the present suit, the Trust has served 
notice of cancellation of the lease un- 


det which it held the iron ore lands 


which the Commissioner of Corpora- 
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tions denounced as virtual monopoly, 
and it probably would have consented 
to relinquish the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron, concerning the motives for whose 
acquisition, in the panic of 1907, con- 
troversy is still active. 

All this shows why the Steel Corpor- 
ation will come into court with a far 
better case than the Oil Trust or the 
Tobacco Trust. This prosecution will 
necessitate some much closer definition 
of restraint of trade. The weakest point 
in the Steel Trust’s case is undoubtedly 
the powerful influence applied by its 
management toward preventing conces- 
sions in the price of steel, through “mor- 
al suasion” and the “Gary dinners,” at 
such times as the year which followed 
the panic of 1907. When the head of 
the organization resorted to the asser- 
tion that supply and demand no longer 
had any business to regulate prices, 
proposing, as an alternative economic 
law, the rule that prices “should at all 
times be reasonable and fair,” it was 
quite inevitable that somebody should 
ask who was to settle the question of 
fairness. Supposing the Steel Corpor- 
ation to have the deciding voice, would 
its judgment ever be influenced by the 
pressure of shareholders for higher divi- 
dends? And supposing that Judge Gary 
and the present board could be trust- 
ed to ignore such ulterior influences, 
could the consumer be sure of the pol- 
icy of the management which in due 
course would succeed them? For our- 
selves, we believe that it was his own 
instinctive recognition of these serious 
difficulties which led the chairman of 
the Steel Trust to his extraordinary ad- 
vocacy, before the Stanley Committee, of 
the fixing of prices by the Government. 

The Steel Corporation’s history has 
been in many ways an epitome of the 
history of its times. When the Trusts 
are attacked indiscriminately, as malign 
conspiracies against the liberties of the 
people, it is only fair to remember that 
the people were not free from whatever 
blame may have attached to the con- 
struction of these huge trade combina- 
tions. It is not only that no effort was 
made in 1899 or 1901, when most of 
them were formed, to enjoin their or- 
ganization under the Anti-Trust Law, 
which had then been for a decade on 
the statutes. There is something more 
than this to say of the public's attitude 
at the time. The investing community, 


small and large, was combination-mad. 


! 
It hailed each successive amalgamation 


of the sort with enthusiasm; it rushed 
tumultuously into the market for their 
shares. College professors set forth 
gravely, to students and readers, that 
the manufacturing business of the fu- 
ture could be conducted successfully in 
no other way. 

All this, in our opinion, was part of 
the derangement of ideas which marked 
that extraordinary period—when seri- 
ous men in the high places of American 
finance insisted that the old laws of po- 
litical economy were obsolete and fit 
for the rubbish-heap. But the very fact 
that responsibility for the conditions 
which then arose in corporate industry 
rested largely on the community as a 
whole, makes it ail the more right that 
the pending inquiry into the legal 
status of these combinations should be 
pursued with sobriety and with no spirit 
of vindictiveness. This reminiscence of 
the conditions prevalent when the 
Trusts first rose to their formidable 
power shows the utter impropriety of 
that indiscriminate clamor for the Gov- 


|ernment to “put some Trust magnates in 


jail,’ which has been persistently rais- 
ed by some of our newspapers. Where 
promoters of monopoly have acted in 
open and knowing defiance of the law, 
the penal clauses of the Anti-Trust Act 
may be, have been, and will rightly con- 
tinue to be, invoked. But in the case 
of combinations regarding whose law- 
fulness or unlawfulness the courts took 
ten or a dozen years to decide, it is cer- 
tainly enough to say what must be done 
no longer by the corporations and their 
owners, and what must be undone. 


THE BOSS SELF-DEFINED. 

The appearance of Mr. William 
Barnes, jr., as a witness at the Albany 
investigation, has a value beyond any- 
thing that may be proved or disproved 
by his testimony. For he is that most 
interesting and instructive of political 
figures—a boss assisting at his own un- 
veiling. One’s mind reverts to Richard 
Croker’s examination by the Mazet Com- 
mittee in 1899. He gave to the public 
reluctantly and perhaps all unwittingly 
a picture of himself and his methods— 
“working for his own pocket all the 
time,” was one of his brutally frank ad- 
missions—that was of great help in 
rousing the city against him. Mr. 
Barnes, no doubt, is too astute and self- 
possessed to repeat Croker’s blunders on 
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The Albany boss is able and 
Yet it will be found that, in 


the stand. 
he is cool. 


essence, his conception of his power, 


and of the way in which it may legiti- 
mately be used, is the same as that of 
the Tammany boss. 

skirmishing, Mr. 


After considerable 


Barnes finally conceded that he was the 
’ of the Republican party 
Asked 


what he understood by the term, he re- 


“local leader’ 


in Albany County. then to say 


plied: “I suppose a political leader in 
a colloquial sense means a man whose 
advice is taken quite largely, pretty gen- 
erally, by the men with whom he is as- 
sociated.” Mr. Barnes was probably un- 
aware how closely his definition follow- 
When latter 
he, 


in acknowledging that 


ed that of Croker. the was 


on the stand twelve yvears ago too, 


was a little slow 


he was the “leader” of Tammany Hall, 
but finally said: “If others think 1 am, 
I am willing they should. On the 


point of the nature of his leadership, he 
It 


he was 


fully agreed with Barnes. was “ad 


vice’ and “judgment” that ex- 


pected to give to the “organization,” and 


they were “generally considered,” since 
it “does not do to have divided coun 
cils at the head.” The inquiry was also 
made of Croker whether his “wish” 
was not “a powerful wish” with Demo- 
cratic Senators and Assemblymen at Al- 
bany. The boss answered grimly: “I 
try to make it that way.” Croker, how- 


ever, was consistently at one with 


Barnes in alleging the influence of the 


boss to be purely moral, and his power 
over those associated with him to be due 


solely to his reputation for superior 


political sagacity. 


is evident that this leaves 


Now, it 


the whole thing in the region of mys- 


tery. The strange deference to the wis- 


dom of the boss, as the bosses them- 


selves set it forth, has to be ranked 


with the greatest puzzles and wonders 


of politics. The somewhat obscure pro- 


cess by which the leader of a party 


comes in England to be recognized as 
such is transparent simplicity by com- 


parison. Outsiders are sometimes sur- 


prised that the King should know whom 


to send for when it is a question of 


forming a new Government, but that is 
nothing to the mysterious way in which 
in Albany 


all the Republican workers 


with one consent point the finger at 


Barnes and say: “He is our leader.” The 
boss seems to stand on the same ground 


as a Prime Minister. According to the 


The Nation 


old story, a member of the Cabinet 


' 


said to a Premier that he didn't see the 
Prime Minister 
“The differ- 


informed, “that 


difference between a 


and an ordinary Minister. 


ence is this,” he was 


when we disagree it is you who resign 
and not I.” Barnes would undoubtedly 
take the same view of his own suprem- 
acy. Those Republican workers who do 
not take his “advice,” are expected 
to file their resignations. Any 


be 


promptly 


other course would flat Maiestats 


heleidiqunad 


All these cloaks of modesty and mys 


tery in which the boss wraps himself 


hen called to the witness stand, really 


conceal nothing and deceive nobod) 
The innocents must be few who are ir 
any doubt about the kind of “advice 
vhich the boss gives, or the means he 


ises to force its acceptance. Again take a 


look back at the Croker examination 
Making allowance for the differences 
between Albany and New York, there 
an be no question that the same sort of 
thing has gone on for years in the for- 
mer city under the Barnes régime 

Q. Is it not a fa that upon the 

f the Ta any ticket in the election of tl 
ill of 1897 there was a gathering at Lak« 
vood of the i: rtar ber rf ra 

any organization, including 

h was discussed t! ffi tha ‘ 

» be filled nd ‘ lida 

fi I not that s 

\ Oh, S 

Q. And a that I it La ! 
ra all ! tl rtan ffi 
t i ind i gzove t 

] A they 

\. Well rett ! 

Q. And y idvi } 

ll, wa t not 

\. Mostl all, yes r 

Q. Do you recall ar ber or 

vortant officer of ty gover t 
who Was not discussed with you and 
idvice asked about him? 

A. No, 1 do not 

Q. These men were all agreeable to 

vere they not? 

A. Yes, sir 

This gives us some idea of the meat 
on which our Caesars feed that they 


It is the power ol 
that lodged 


have grown so great. 
official 


the 


life and death is in 


boss’s hands. Ney 
York he 
and county officers, dictates the appoint 


office 


In Albany as in 


nominates mayors and judges 


ments, and orders those in what 


to do. He has at his disposal money- 
prizes in the shape of contracts and 
“honest graft.” In public-—especially 


when he is undergoing investigation 


the boss appears as a very quiet-spoken 


citizen who is amazed at his own politi- facsimilk 


cal importance. All he ever thinks of 


doing is to give advice 


when 


actually 


fun 


Yet 


tioning 


one is in the slightest doubt 


as 
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boss, 


what he 


is 


no 


Surround 


ed by his cronies and his tools, he issues 
his orders like a satrap and is as re 
morseless as a Sultan in throwing an 
enemy into the Bosphorus. For all his 
mild manners and unimpassioned 
speech, Barnes is known to have ruled 
vith an iron hand in Alban His 

ee has often been given with a club 
And the sources of his powe ar an 
pen secret 

DR. COOK REDIVIVI 

The cruelty of the Dane | ( 

Copenhagen shows up in all 
ess when we turn to the 

irm-heart: doct li 
ind elaborate bo Ml \ 
the North Polk Wit t ! 

ol Dane 
rreenland i 1) ( I | 
1ace "—_ o ‘ scr ‘ vi 

rgotten appreciatl nd 
ove ill J il grateful 0 ! ear 

it nation tor the he tiled de 
tration of friend p and ‘ i 
i Copel wen Ssucl the ‘ 

nents of the illustrious d overe 

at writil t pretac tl \\ 
orf-Astoria Hotel ate is Ju 

1s] what must ( 

Ss the othe hl N lie au t} 

eet memorie utt ] blott 
out by a fickle and hearth opula 
Chere is somethis rotter nm the 
Denmar| he must ha fi is t 
came pelting into } carriage 
In this hour of his humiliation ! 
cowl is he i im the I ( 
el we turn ea ! to his a 
andsome volume to find tl long-dela 
d refutation of the landerous chars 
against him. Throughout the 4 octa 
iges-—-not counting preta or ind 
table of contents ea lighted 
course, to find an “4 al 
that fervid enthus at ] 
rhetoric those iride nt riptie 
hich have a a hed ich 
vineir proof of the sterling. purity 
joctor ou But, pleasing as the 
re in themselves, we know full 
hat they will not satisf th car 
criti We turn, therefore, with 
ful expectation to the nine pre I 
page appearing under the | ling 
“Copy of the Field Notes It is not u 
copy, photographically mad: 
otherwise—which is a pity; still we 





ma hope that some of the doctor's op- 
enough humanity i 


nposition to overlook this lit 


yveakness faking the column head 
Observations, Et« to be what it is 
ted to be, an “exact copy from orig- 
il field papers we scan the entri-e 
day t a to find just what oh 
pa ilarly of the sun's alti 

Dr. Co took as he advanced 
the Pole. Unfortunately, howevei 
made a bad selection from amon: 
We et the latitude day bj 

da ist a , rot it in the first re 


eared in the New Yo 


l two i izo. But latitude i 
! I ven neither 

a reading of the 

ul it a pit that Dr. Cook 

ild ive felt it more to the purpos 

luce the result of his daily cal 


the record 


ial ob ations day by day. And 

t ciall ! ettable because it 
it to the total absence of such 

ations in the proofs” he sent to 

( enhagen that the scientific authori- 
ties there rejected the claim which they 
had so impulsively granted on his first 


appearance. 
Hiowever, let no one rush to the con 


clusion that the original observations 


unrepresented Opposite 
page 292 there is a photographic repro 
duction of the original note of the o' 


ervation taken on the day of days 


April 21, 1908—-with the calculations 
deducing the latitude from this observa 
tion If there had been plenty more ot! 
the same, and if the doctor had shown 
the orl nal themselves two years ago, 


tead of a professed photographic re 
luction of a single one of them after 
venture 


the lapse of- all this time, we 


even in this hard modern 


rid he would have found his claim to 


discovery of the Pole generally rec 
ornized \ it is, we fear that even 
who al not mathematicians o1 
! itors will only be reminded of the 
famou Dunkle and Loose episode 
the offer of those worthies to perform 
for the gentle doctor the simple task of 
constructing by calculation the altitud 


observations that would fit his daily fig 
ures of latitude 

That Dunkle and Loose business com- 
bined human and scientific Interest in a 
higher degree than any other phase of 
Dr. Cook's story. It is, therefore, a satis 


faction to know just what view Dr. Cook 


‘The Nation 


gives of the matter, after plenty of time 


for mature reflection. This is what he 


tells us: 


He pointed out, what I myself had been 
thinking about, that all observations were 
subject to extreme inaccuracy. He sug- 
gested his working mine out backward to 
verify them. As I regarded him as an ex- 
perienced navigator, and moreover had had 
no chance of checking my figures, so, de- 
siring an independent view, and thinking 
that another man’s method might satisfy 
any doubts, I told him to go ahead, using 
the figures published in my story in the 
New York Herald. 

Were it not for our abiding faith that 
Ur. Cook, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, is a man both of sound 
nowledge and of spotiess integrity, we 
hould be puzzled in several ways by 
this. We should ask first, how in the 
world the accuracy of observations could 
be tested by working back from their 


; 


to recover the original figures. 


results 


But perhaps Dr. Cook, being somewhat 
perturbed in mind, was not quite clear 
in his ideas at the moment, and what he 
really desired was to verify not his ob- 
ervations, but his calculations. If 
Dunkle’s calculations gave back the or- 
iginal figures, that would be a proof that 
correctly 


the calculations had been 


made, though it would tell nothing 
whatever about the correctness of the 
observations. Well, did Dr. Cook avail 
himself of this excellent opportunity to 
check his reckoning? Not at all. When 


they brought their “faked” observa- 


ticns, he examined them, and, seeing 
“the game the rascals had been play- 
ing,” he sent them to the right-about, 
papers and all. Dunkle and Loose were 
not permitted to see Dr. Cook's original 
figures, and Dr. Cook lost the great op- 
portunity to compare them with theirs; 
and so the world will never know whe- 
ther the two sets of observations—the 
mariners 


set “faked” by the gallant 


and the set which Dr, Cook has been 
» carefully screening from the world’s 
raze—are in agreement or not. Thus 
does an evil fate still pursue this heroic 


discoverer, 


THE EXPIRING REICHSTAG. 
The definite fixing of the date for the 
election of a new Reichstag marks the 
active beginning of an electoral cam- 
paign which bids fair to be one of the 
most momentous in the history of the 
last elections 


German Empire. The 


were held in January, 1907; Von Billow | 


| Vol. 93, No. 2418 


' disaster to the Socialists, who lost 38 of 


their 81 seats, was heralded not only as 
a great personal triumph for the Chaa- 
cellor, but as a definitive check to the 
Socialistic movement. That it was a dis- 
tinctly reactionary victory was clearly 
apparent, both from its moral effect and 
because nearly one-half of the lost So- 
cialist seats went to the Conservatives 
or the Centre. The reactionaries so re- 
garded it. The Agrarians became more 
than ever convinced that, owning a 
large share of the land, they should, 
therefore, have the controlling voice 
in the nation’s affairs. The widespread 
agitation in Prussia for the abolition of 
her suffrage evils was the more readily 
defeated as a result of this election, 
Biilow got a free hand in 
policy. Al- 


while Von 
both 
together, the privileged and bureaucrat- 


foreign and domestic 


1 classes had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the Parliament chosen in 1907. 

Within‘ six months, however, the tide 
began to turn. A number of causes, of 
which the rise in the cost of living is 
one, combined to set the electoral tide 
to ebbing away from the Government 
and its majority. Virtually every bye- 
election has shown a remarkable trend 
toward the Left, until, only the other 
day, in an election in Diisseldorf, a ver- 
itable fortress of the Clericals, with its 
80 per cent. Catholic population, was ac- 
tually wrested from tke Centre, for tHe 
first time since the earliest days of the 
Empire. As if this were not shock 
enough, in the elections for the Olden- 
burg Landtag, the reactionaries were 
completely routed, the Socialists and 
Radicals capturing 26 seats out of the 
45, with the National Liberals holding 
six more and the Centre only nine. The 
particular significance of this lies in 
the agricultural character of Oldenburg. 
In the cities, a heavy Socialist vote is 
expected, but not so among the land- 
owners and peasants of this North Ger- 
man state. Moreover, this success was 
won by a coalition between Socialists 
and Radicals of the kind so long urged 
by the late Dr. Theodor Barth. If the 
National Liberals, who hold 56 reats in 
the present Reichstag, should turn in 
this direction, the Chancellor might 
easily find himself confronted next 
spring by a very different kind of bloc 
from that which has supported him 
heretofore. 

And it is a different Chancellor who 


was then Chancellor, and the resulting | will lead the Government forces in the 
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coming election. Unquestionably a man 


ability, Vou Bethmann-Hollweg has 


oO. 
none of the charm of Count Bilow nor 
his gift of graceful and moving elo- 
qvence. He has failed to impress his 
personality upon the public in any mari- 


ed degree, despite the adoption through 


his efforts of a Constitution for Al- 
sace-Lorraine and his revision of the 
workmen’s insurance law. The nation 


has not been enthusiastic over the lat- 
est Moroccan incident, although it has 
solidly 


Germans feel 


stood behind the Chancellor 
The 
in national politics, despite the Triple 
Alliance, 


why, when others grab African territor: 


themselves isolated 


and they cannot understand 


unchallenged, their slightest move in 


meets with criticism not 
but 


their 


this direction 


merely in Europe, in America as 


well. Moreover, domestic prob 


lems are too pressing to admit of the 


ordinary citizen’s becoming enthusias- 


tic over an increase in the German 


sphere of influence in Africa. He is real- 
ly interested in the effort of his Govern- 
ment to provide cheaper supplies of 
particularly in that of the Berlin 
fish direct 


problem 


food 
to furnish to 
The tariff 


also. Von Bethmann-Holl- 


municipality 
the public. exists 
in Germany 
weg’s last speech shows that the tarilff 
on eattle is not to be wholly abolished, 
and the excessively strict quarantin- 
against American cattle is to be kept u)) 
be 


the 


unaltered. And the trust problem 


gins to cause uneasiness, despite 


belief in this country to the contrary. 

But some things are to be done for 
the laboring classes before the present 
Reichstag expires. There is a labor ex- 
change bill pending and one for the in- 
surance of “private officials.” The whole 
complicated procedure of the criminal 
courts is to be revised, though the anti- 
quated criminal code itself remains vir- 
tually unaltered. It is to be patched up 
in default of the scientific revision it 
needs. All of this is to be done between 
the expected exciting debates on the 
cost of living and the Moroccan affair. 
But, excellent as this programme may 
be, it does not, after all, go to the heart 
of things. One’s mind invariably turns 


back to the hundreds of thousands who 


live on horseflesh and are now in such | 


need of good food that municipalities 
feel themselves compelled to go into 
the fish business and are making every 
effort to cultivate vacant city lands for 


market-gardening purposes. 


A bound-| tion —das Volk dichtet. 


Nation 


‘The 


lessly prosperous § industrial 


country, 


with factories, the 
of 


tions, still finds itself 


teeming in very 


front rank energetic producing 


ble 


na 


una to supply 


cheaply the food needed by hundreds of 
thousands. 


That all of this will help the Social- 


ists and the Liberals would be perfect- 


ly 


plain if there had been no bye-elec- 


The 


a greater 


tions. Reichstag is amid 


expiring 


longing for a truer democ- 


racy than Germany has yet seen. The 
victory of 1907 for reaction was but the 
flickering up of a doomed cause In 
Germany, as well as in England, the 
attack upon privilege cannot be stayed 
The industrial growth of the nation 
means that men are leaving the old 


beaten paths. The German bayonets have, 


moreover, begun to think; the very drill 
of the service is in the direction of 

dividual instruction and responsibility, 
the final wind-up of the idea of docil 
masses. Why, then, can it be surpris 


ing that men are more and more thin 
ing for themselves politically and de- 


clining to accept the word of the priv- 


ileged classes? At this distance it seems 
as if the next Reichstag could pretty; 
well be foreshadowed—a _reéstablish- 


ment of the Social-Democratic represen- 
the old 


the largest popular vote in the history of 


tation at figures, at least, with 
the party, and a corresponding Increasé 


im the Radical and Liberal groups 


DEMOCRACY 
There in 
of the 


AND POETRY. 
Gummere’s 


all 


. 
poetry something of the fine fervor and 


is Professor 


theory communal origin of 


simplicity of the older days of German 


scholarship, when the Volk was raised 
into a transcendental creative entity and 
hes 


by 


sterm- 


when a man in his study would not 


itate to explain a vast mythology 


reference to the dawn or the 


phe- 
With 


clouds, or whatever other special 


nomenon struck his imagination. 
unabated ardor he has once more charg- 
ed N. W. 


Lectures delivered at Northwestern Uni- 


the skeptics, in his Harris 
versity this year and now brought out 
see the 


folk 


ar! 


in book form. Again we Faroe 


folk and the 


with joined hands or 


Jotocudan dancing 


woven and 


under the excitement of this rhythmic 


|}motion pouring out traditional chorus 
land improvised song in unison by a 
|kind of mystic and sympathetic inspira- 


And the true 
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poet to-day is still but a voice for this 


communal instinct 


No ¢ would da t the f 
‘ f the poet, or AK« r ‘ } 

‘ of hi é ron! t t s to 

e his function wher irks the 

ss of it from improv atic in tl 
tive choral throng up to the lons en 
lors of the bard in meditation of } lay 
And the survival ij plait rhe wh 
nakes verses by the t private act f 
( position, in that dream-state which Pr 
fessor Stewart has dé ribed 
loos from the I nt r of ar 
has tl throng a \ vit rl 
iin h verse n th nir 1 in 1 

i I Ww i t | ar 
! i ta ! ] The ) 
tr ll « t i l 
ve and wit) it the nsti t of nd 
the appeal to hu i i ! al 
of con unal ] 
ose a single stave 

" al ; 

In all this there i an elemeyt of 
ru but it errsin that zeal for logical] 
simplicity hich result 0 easily in 
contusion ot idea Phe enst of 
rhythm is too innate and too universal 
to admit of any such exclusive source 
for rhythmical language as the com- 
munal dance—has not the very course 
of the blood in our arteries its swell 


and subsidence? In the same way when 


Professor Gummere extends these com- 


munal origins to a theory of “Democ- 


racy and Poetry” the title 
book—he 
touches on a real truth, but confuses it 


be 


is 


which 


and the main theme of hi 


by what may 


He 


called a sophisticated 


simplicity. sees creeping upoD us a 


spirit of reaction which shows itself 


in a self-seeking individualism, in a 


cynical aloofness from the passions of 
the people, in the materialistic trend of 
the 


of 


science, and, above all, in silencing 


of that “democratic note enthusiasm 


and faith’ which is the genius of poetry 


and which, he firmly believes, “will 
sound again, when and how we cannot 
tell, but in its right season, and in the 
large utterance which hope always In- 
spires.” Professor Gummere’s lectures 


are a stirring appeal to the poet and to 


the poet's audience to sink themselves 
once more in the communal spirit of 
democracy. Only that rebaptism is 
needed to bring back the larger utter- 


ance of the Muse. 
Much in the appeal is sound and time- 
It effective 


if Professor Gummere had himself been 


ly. would have been more 


a little clearer as to the nature of de 


mocracy and of democracy’s influence in 


art. As it is, he rather adds confusion 
to darkness. “The central democratic 
idea,” we are told, is “the active and 
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supreme function of the imagined com- 
munity That sounds like good Rous 
eau; but Professor Gummere spurns 
Rousseau, “for in politics as in life he 


picturesque tramp, and his re 


formed state is simply a tramp’s para 
dise On the contrary, Montesquieu 
as the real inventor of the democratic 
a, which he found in the spirit of the 


Make that spirit dominant,” 


Professor Gummere and the ae 
tual ruling of a country may be monal 
al republican, or even socialisti 


rejudice to its success.” Wi 
nto range regior ior de 
and the imagined community, 

ne trangeness is not removed 


ir that Taine, though in poli 


t the commune neant to him mere 
d license, is the most perfect 
democrat in letters be iuse, 


believed a piece of litera 
absolut product of con 
fo add to our bewilderment 
Gummere the champion ol 


i i] repudiatol ot hious 


i i fatal at once to govern 


ad ti i upholds lierder, 
transmitter of Rousseauism 

Germany, as the divine herald of the 

d, “humanity 
! I’ p va 
in 
t} ear ad 
! their utt 

i i | who « l } 
i litera ( itcast ind 
lo ich confusion does the communal 
theory of poetry come in the end If 
J Professor Gummere, instead of driving 


theory to logical extremes, had rest 
in common sense, his plea for the 
ocratlhe influence in poetry might 
have een a ound ag t is actually 
eloquent Long ago Addison knew that 
uman nature is the same in all rea 
iture and that the great 


of the world, whether the simplk 


1 of Chevy Chase or the ‘Iliad 

idise Lost endured in memory 

bi bis ere inspired by the unl 
il passions of the human heart 
hat he true communal origin of 
’ ry, the real democracy; and the 
ho In pride or ignorance with 


that Influence, as Professor 
‘ mere ne omany withdrawing to 
day, may be witty or fine or sensuously 
beautiful, but he will not be great 


There no mystery in Addison's easy 


theory of human nature, no learned 
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peering into the backward abysm of 


time. But it avoids the error of con- 
fusing the universality of true emotion 
with specious theories of the commu- 
nity. It leaves room also for the com- 
plementary influence, which may be 
called the aristocratic sense of distinc- 


tion, as equally necessary for the crea- 


tion of noble forms 


of form no work will endure the rigid 
inquisitions of time, just as without the 
appeal to the common, fundamental 


emotions of mankind no work will be 


truly cherished, even if remembered. 


FRENCH FICTION FROM LAST SEA- 


SON. 
Panis, October 20. 


(Plon; 3.50 franes), by 
Paul Acker, is dedicated “to the memory 


Les Exilés 


of my father who rests in the land of 


Alsace It digs deeper the groove be- 
gun in ie Soldat Bernard” by this 
very personal author, whose stories are 
likely to last. They are real novels of 
Alsatian sentiment dammed or turned 
violently into alien channels by annexa- 
on to Germany it is not a book of 
politics, but a touching romance of “ex- 
iles’ in a world which ‘differs from 
that of all of us only in this peculiar 
renching of home tie Those whose 
dead have led them to love the bright 
life and culture of the French have now 
to submit to unsympathetic foreign rule 
and transformation or go into exile. It 
is the Alsatian side as distinct from 
that of Frenchmen pure and simple, like 
René Bazin in “Les Oberlé,”’ or even the 
“Colette Baudoche”’ of Maurice Barrés, 
who is Lorraine-born. That such mas- 
terpieces of recent French literature 
should spring from a war forty years 
past shows how enduring is the wound 
in the consciousness of well-nigh two 
million human beings trans-civilized 
against their will. The comparison with 
the romances of Erckmann-Chatrian, so 
Alsatian before the war and so anti-mili- 
tarist and pacifist, is most striking. Paul 
Acker, who is relatively young and new, 
holds his own with all these as a writer. 
(Ollendorff; 
Georges 


“Pour tuer Bonaparte” 


illustrated; DO franes), by 
Ohnet, is the thirty-fifth novel or ro 
mance of this author, who has held his 
popularity at home and abroad ever 
since his first—‘“Serge Panine”—-was 
crowned by the French Academy. His 
career is a direct answer to foreign 
crities who have eyes in French litera- 
ture only for impropriety and worse. 
Technically, Georges Ohnet does not be- 
long to “literature,” not so much as 
Marion Crawford and not much more 
than BF. P. Roe. Like these he can tell 
a good story in language and adorn- 
ments easily understanded of the in- 
numerable middle class to which most 


Without this sense 
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of us, like Gladstone, are proud to be- 
long, and which included Queen Vic- 
toria. The present story, as the author 
candidly remarks in a sub-title, is at 
once legend and history—one of the 
plots against Napoleon’s life made by 
the Chouan chief, Georges Cadoudal. By 
the way, one of its principal actors 
escaped to lead a life of penitence, vio- 
lent as in all else that he did; and he 
ended his strenuous life an aged priest 
and chaplain in the placid Visitation 
Convent of Georgetown, near Washing- 
ton. Naturally, the novel takes no cog- 
nizance of this other real story; but it 
appears, with its own strong romance, 
in the bits of history gathered from “old 
papers” by G. Lendétre. 

“Le Métier de Roi” (Calmann-Lévy; 
3.50 frances), by Colette Yver, is also 
something of an historical romance, but 
of these latest days. It deals with Anar- 
chists—philosophically and religiously 
and fanatically so—plotting against 
some king. “It is a risk of the trade!” 
said King Humbert of Italy after the 
failure of one such plot; he fell a victim 
to the next. Perhaps the title was sug- 
gested by this; but the book makes no 
pretence to revelations of underground 
Revolution, as Wilkie Collins and Wil- 
liam Black and so many other English 
story-tellers have done in more or less 
naive novels. It is a romance of senti- 
ment among those who take the world 
is it is hardly, their counsel being dark- 
ened by all sorts of ill-considered wis- 
dom from Tolstoy and Herbert Spencer 
and such. The story shows the deftness 
of touch of the provincial lady who 
signs “Colette Yver” and, from her first 
book, won popularity and the French 
Academy’s crown. 

“Le Coeur se trompe”’ (Calmann- 
Lévy; 3.50 franes), by Louis Delzons, is 
the fifth book of fiction of a Paris law- 
ver who seems headed straight for the 
Academy and a substantial place in 
French literature. His first novels, 
doubtless for professional reasons, were 
published under the name of “Louis 
Lestang.” He has a penetrating as well 
as keen vision of society as it is or- 
ganized in France of to-day—of the hon- 
est trials and frequent good-for-nothing- 
ness of people such as you and I may 
see daily, with their humdrum love 
strained to heroism or crime. His style 
is clear and strong, with the realism of 
a master who has no intention of form- 
ing a school. His French men and wo- 
men are not saints; but for a modern 
lawyer there is a curious and tonic mix- 
ture of religion in their failings, as 
there still is in real French life, in spite 
of literary efforts to the contrary. The 
hook, however, does not belong to the 
“reaction,” that terror of the nineteenth 
century Frenchman who has lived to see 
the strange turns taken by the twen- 
tieth. Its literature is of life, not of 
philosophy, like Anatole France's. His 
hearts—in three longish stories of pro- 
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deceive themselves for rea 
know; and 


vincial life 
sons which 
this, as Pascal wisely remarked, is the 
regular course of human life. 

“La Bacheliére en Pologne”’ (Mirasol; 
3.50 frances), by G. Réval, is a sequel to 
“La Bacheliére,” which continued the 
series of novels devoted by this author 
to French college girls; that is, to the 
new set of French women who go up for 
Her first book stir- 


reason does not 


university degrees. 


red attention greatly. It was “Les 
Sévriennes,” dealing with life at the 


first state normal college for the higher 
education founded by the French 
public. Under many difficulties, partic- 
ularly the antagonism which such insti- 
tutions in present political conditions 
are bound to have with the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, this formation of 
French has slow- 
ly. Solemn Melchior de Vogiié answer- 
ed Madame Réval’s first book in one of 
his own Even now “well-think 
ing’”’ families look askance at the bach 
issues from the “lay” in- 
struction the girls 
from churc schools go up for examina 


Re- 


new 


women made its way 


novels. 


elor-ess who 
state, although 


tion on state programmes by state ex 


aminers. The present novel leaves all 
such social conflict aside for thorough 
going romance. 


(Calmann 
Chante 
pleure, is a volume of short stories by 
this very feminine writer. Like all her 
reading about well-bred 


Amour” 
Guy 


“Le Hasard et 


Lévy; 3.50 franes), by 


books, it is eas) 


people who undergo touching chances 
and changes in good French and with 
kindly sentiment and refinement. It is 
not without merit as literature and 


reaches a high level of story-telling. It 
belongs with Ohnet, but from 
the woman’s side of the hearth. 
Moulins” (A. 
Berger, is a do 
French heroine 


Georges 


“Sur laile des Colin; 
francs), by 
mestic novel with a 
among good people of Holland, where 
the windmills are situate. The descrip 
tions of men and things are excellently 
done. Two of the books of this writer 
have been adopted by the authorities of 
public instruction in France. 

“Au Pair” (A. Colin). by Mademoiselle 
H. Célarié, is the story of a French lady 
who goes into a German family to 
teach; it is enough to say that it is 
written with more refinement and in 
sight than the more pretentious “Mon- 
sieur et Madame Moloch” of Marcel 
Prévost, dealing with the same matter 
—and it is more interesting. “Le Chry- 
santh@éme Rose” (A. Colin), from the 
Italian of Yolanda, belongs to the same 
“blue” collection for la jeune personne, 
which includes naturally many innocu- 
ous translations from the English. 

Ss. D. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


rhe first portion of the library formed by 
the late Henry Huth will be sold by Sothe 
by, Wilkinson & Hodge in London, Nove 
ber 15 to 17 and 20 to 24 rhis portion i 


ludes only A and B of the large priva 
printed catalogue and th Shakes res 
which, though only forty-tw« lots, alone 
form the last day's sal 

The Sykes-Perkins copy of the forty-twe 
line Gutenberg Bible has a manuscript t 
by the elder Quaritch rh is t st 
copy I ever beheld, or anybody els It 
has many untrimmed leaves and i i 
out much doubt the fi 
able of existing copies printed nm paper 
It will be remembered that the Hoe opy 
of the book printed \ ht 
by Henry E. Huntington at auction in this 
ity last spring, for $$ tl ! t 
price ever paid for a book at au 

The Huth library contains two copi of 
the Latin Bible of 1462, the first editik 
the Bible with a date, one on vellum and 


i 


the other on paper, both being very 
copies. Among many other important edi 
tions of the Bible are the first German Bi 
ble (Nuremberg, 1483); the first Bible ir 
Low German (Lubeck, 1494); the first Bibl 
in Icelandk (Holm, 1534) and the firs 
Bible in Irish (London 1681-85) \mong 
any important English Bibles are Cyn 
ile’s Pentateuch (1530), the first printing 
ff any portion of the Bible in the Englis! 
inguage the first Coverdale Bibl first 
edition of the complet Bible i ier } 

lose) the first edition of the (iT 1 

or Cranmer Bible (1539) the first edit 
the Genevan or so-called I ! 
ersion (1560) the first liti tt 

Bishops’ ” version (1568 ind 
edition of the King James or Autl 

rsion (1611) 

This portion of the library includ t 
important Block-Books, one the econd edi 
tion of the Ars Moriendi the other 
of the several editior of the Apocal 
Sancti Johannis.” \ anuscript Iscethiu 
of the fifteenth century in Kneglish \r 
tiphonarium” with iniatures i finely i 
luminated Apocalypse i f« Marga 
ret of York, sister of iward IV ind a 
Flemish ‘Biblia Pauperum don ibout 
1430, with fifty-three remarkable desig in 
pen and ink, are among the most i rtan 
early manuscripts included 

While the collection i lude i i 
ditions of the classics nd bool j for 
eign languages it i hiefly tabl for 
its rare early English ook And i 
English books son urious olu i 
known to the ordinar reader of |} ish 
literature are likely to bring the highest 
prices Among these are a | r of 
the works of Nichola Bretor vith attrac 
tive titles, such as the following \ Floor 
ish upon Fancie (1582) Melancholike 
Humours, in Verse [i ‘ N 
(1600); “Wits Trenchmour, in ‘ ifer 
had betwixt a Scholler ind a . r 
(1597) “A Divine I livided into tw 
parts, the Ravisht Soul and the B ed 
Weeper” (1601) An Olde Man La 
and a Young Man's La (1605) Cornu 
Copia, Pasquil’s Night-Cap, or Antidot for 


the Headache (1612), and others \ 
writings of Richard 
titles \ New 
Shadowed in Pithie Poems" 


“Ar't Asleepe Husband? A Boulster 


ries of the Brathwait 


offers equally attractive 


Spring Sundry 


(1619); 


Lecture” (1640) wi or a New t 
of Characters ¢ 
The list Ba / 
eding! ra 
i s il | " 
tion ¢ 1< 
third authorized 
iuthorized edition of 
1 the mi 
last iblist lur 
rt B iT 1 
iinth ! DT rf rt 
ind first edit l 
Mr. Badman”™ (1680) H \ 
! A bD ir ! | 
he P a8 
A coll 0 of tl I 
wluding the ‘ 
Minerva” (1812) i 4 
Hy (1813), will first 
but f the re r l t ! 
they will }t old paratel 
Among the Amer it 
ther i be noted Ac\ i 
miento ds gran Rio \ 
(1641), a book no lor is rar 
formerly supposed t Archda 
I) eriptior oO Caro { it 
Vir i I iT a 
Fra B !’ 
1e03) Gersha Bu i t 
! t or Alte G 
i (lf ! 
fe ted | \\ R 
Das \ 
' {ft NX } 
t? 
le 
Hi ! 
} J 
1 1 i 
} Hi it} 
; ’ bis 
' ir¢ H 
Ve (1613) rt I 
‘ in } Hi } 
Lady Tuer ! La 
(1560) An Ir \ 
oetwyxt Ma ! 
Word ibout 
me oy or 
Willia Baldwit iH 
t iled, B i th j i 
H 0 = i ’ H 
) alr t dow 
! t of Pr BT 
John Bradford ( t 
CT) d Tho | 
Je } nf 
Other } 
ther " t l 
of tl rruth I ! 
of A r t) La 
Actor R tr i I 
rof Tr) Cjlutt M 
I t Ia H 
i Tra ul ! BR 
> ri a) ul ! | ] 
fit (1648 a l VW i Hr 
Br nia Pa ra f ‘ M 
te h if i 
} t? ting 
book the ale 
rhe hak are nd ata 
i the 2 ortant ‘ ! t 
ffered at auction ent ears The 
first folio is fir t re6 
but sound and clean The third folio 





416 


is the rare form of the earliest is- 
sue, title dated without the seven 


spurious plays and with the portrait print- 


1663, 


In most copies of this issue 
the space on the title intended for the por- 
The second edition of “Venus 


ed on the title 


trait is blank 
and Adonis” (1594) the first 
“Lucreece” (1594), and the first edition of 
the “Sonnets” (1609) are rarities that sel- 


edition of 


] con upon the market Among the 

early quartos are “Romeo and Juliet,” the 

ond edition (1599); “Richard the Second,” 

third edition (1608); Henry the Fourth, 
Part |! lit and 1613): “Troi- 
lus and Cr l the first lition (1609); 
Othell first edition (1622); “Hamlet,” 
tl nd edition (1604), the fourth edition 
(if the undated edition printed for 
} ! ( Titus Andronicus,” 

rd ed f : “Henry the Fifth,” first 

] Much Adoe about Nothing.” 
f ), and “Pericles,” the first 

The falsely dated quartos 

are 0 luded, and it is a curious fact 
t italoguer, in the case of 

\ Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 

The Merchant of Venice” gives precedence 
to t t editions with James Rob 
the imprint. Of Thomas Fish- 

i of “A Midsummer Night's 
ay " This is regarded as the 


1 edition,” and of Thomas Hayes’s 


lit é r Merchant of Venice” he 

doubt! the second edition.” Since 

t! studi of Messrs. Pollard and Greg 

ther i however, be no doubt that these 

two were actually printed years before the 
orresponding Roberts editions 


‘ 

Correspondence 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND ACA- 
DEMIC EFFICIENCY. 

1 iH Eprror or THE NATION: 

I Recognizing the great public interest 

tl question of entiflE© management 
and it ct in the increase of industrial 
fl th authorities of the Amos Tuck 
hool of Administration and Finance of 
Dartmouth College held a conference on 
that subject on October 12, 13, 14. The writ 
ited by Clark University to 
' nd tl onference with the view of 
i f hat he could relating to the in 
of academic efficiency ind in the 

f that th will t I without inter 

r readers take the liberty of pre 

ting p e observations on the subject 

! onfet is Aa l was extremely 
reat It consisted of two long and 

hed re it essions pre 

led xf Henry B. Quinby and 

! (j Robert I’ Bases respectively 
the Pris | of Scientifie Man 

! the chief authority on the sub 

t Mr Frederick W raylor f Philadel 

' if ond on the Application of 

I M ! » th Government of a 
‘I I ly Frederick A. Cleve 
! 1, ad ry director of the Bureaus of 
M il R irch of New York and Phil- 


phia, together with morning and after 
it which a number of papers 


wer read and Informal discussions on va 
r i ta of the subject were held 

It wa eliately evident that the lead 
ing men connected with acientific manag: 
ment were present All the papers were 
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very carefully prepared and showed very 
remarkable results. A point on which all 
participants seemed to be agreed was that 
business men in this country to-day do not 
know their own business, a point on which 
the present writer has animadverted in 
your issue of September 14. At the same 
time, it was remarkable how sure each of 
the speakers was of his ability to give ad- 
vice upon and improve any business what- 
ever, not excepting that of carrying on a 
college or university. No doubt the very 
great success which these gentlemen have 
had in improving business methods, as evi- 
denced by 
shops, printing houses, bleacheries, concrete 
construction, and the unloading or loading 
of cars or barges, has given good ground 
cocksureness. At the 


examples as diverse as machine 


for this apparent 
seme time, it seems plain that their methods 


are simply those of common sense, and the 
wonder is that this sort of common sense 
was not introduced into business long ago. 


For instance, the methods of a very suc- 

il razor manufacturer were described 
in gett ng the sort of steel fit to make hig 
rezor blades, and it was stated that pre- 
viously to this, no razor manufacturer had 
ever standardized a razor. Whenever this 
manufacturer found an extra good razor in 
a barber shop, he bought it at any price 
whatever, had the steel chemically analyzed 
and micrographically until he 
found all the physical and chemical quali- 
ties that must have. Certainly 
there is nothing wonderful in this, except 
that it should be new. Many other such 
examples were given. 


studied, 


such steel 


The discussion uponacademic management 
unfortunately occupied only an hour, late 
on Friday afternoon, and was participated 
six persons under the leadership of 
Prof. Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. The speakers took as a text the cele- 
brated report of Mr. Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, to the Carnegie Foundation. Mr. 
Cooke did not himself take part in the dis- 
cussion, being occupied at the time in the 
discussion of another topic Most of the 
agreed that in certain parts of its 


in by 


speakers 


work, such as administration, accounting, 
the care of buildings, and the provision of 
food, a university carries on a business 
which may be helped by the adoption of 


business methods But in the most essen- 
differs totally from 
impossible to 


tial point, a university 
plant It is 
product If a 


in industrial 


standardize its shop pro- 


uces a definite article such as a typewriter 
vr a watch, each one like all the others, or 
it any rate, belonging to a recognized stan- 
dard type, there is no difficulty in meas- 
iring the success of its output. No such 


tandard article is produced by a univer- 

ilthough many of our scientific man- 
izers seem to assume that the contrary is 
the case. It seemed to the writer that these 
gentlemen were always thinking of an engi- 
neering college, and that the idea of a col- 
leee for liberal culture, or a university for 


the advancement of learning, was not in 


their minds Mr. Taylor, for instance, 
stated that the first case of careful time 
study known to him was that of his old 
teacher, the late Mr. Wentworth of Exeter 


Academy, who always in the geometry class 
kept his watch upon his desk, and turned | 
study of the 
various boys to do 

No doubt the sub- 


out to be making a careful 
time required by the 


each particular problem 


ject of elementary geometry 


is one in 
which such a would-be accurate assign- 
ment of time is possible, and no doubt Mr. 
Wentworth was a very skilful drill-master 
and teacher. It is well-known that by his 
skilfully arranged text-books he made a 
large fortune, but it should not be over- 
looked that in all his life, Mr. Went- 
worth never enlarged our knowledge of 
mathematics, and the encouragement of 
such a type of teacher in colleges is hardly 
to be looked for. The writer asked Mr. 
Cooke how he would investigate and stand- 
ardize a department of Latin, and was told 
that he would not undertake it. Fancy the 
attempt to standardize the output of a 
course, the object of which should be to im- 
plant in the student an appreciation of the 
beauties of Shakespeare orChaucer. Take a 
more concrete case in which the task idea 
may conceivably apply, say the learning 
of a lesson in physics. Suppose it is on 
the laws of vapors, the statement of which 


is tolerably simple and which may be 
put upon four or five ordinary pages, 
yet these simple laws may require sev- 


eral years of soaking-in to the student’s 
mind before he really appreciates them. Is 
this appreciation to be gauged with a stop- 
watch by measuring the time it takes the 
student to recite.the words in which these 
laws are stated in the book? A second point 
in which a university differs from an in- 
dustrial establishment is in the matter of 
cost and output. Most of the speakers at 
the conference spoke of the necessity of 
the manager having his eye continually 
upon the balance-sheet, and this remark 
was always applauded. Now the object of a 
university is not to produce a profit in 
dollars and cents, but the cost of the stu- 
dent’s education is generally more than 
double what the student pays for it, and a 
university is properly an eleemosynary in- 
stitution carried on because of its advan- 
tage to the community. 

In the matter of selection of the worker 
the colleges have much to learn, and the 
student at present may be fairly compared 
with the worker trying to do the least pos- 
sible amount and still appear to be working 
at all. One member of the conference pro- 
cuced a motto found hanging upon the wall 
of a student’s room, to this effect: “There is 
just this advantage about study, that it 
shows by contrast the value of those things 
for which we really come to college.” As 
long ag the material with which the colleges 
deal is of this sort, no great efficiency may 
be expected. For this, however, we must 
blame public opinion, rather than the pro- 
fessors. In the matter of selection, the 
elective system was an attempt to make 
the man fit the work. But it has undoubt- 
edly been much improved upon by the more 
modern and more scientific method of giv- 
ing each student a faculty adviser or man- 
ager to plan for him or help him plan, It 
was brought out by Mr. Taylor that the 
results of scientifiC management had been 
to require a managing staff of about one- 
third the number of the workers. Here is 
a direct suggestion for the colleges. When 
there igs one professor or instructor or as- 
sistant to each three students, there will 
be a marked increase in the efficiency, as 
has been shown by the example of Prince- 
ton, in the introduction of a large number 
of preceptors who attack the student in de- 
tall with excellent results. It is a matter 
of general knowledge that those of our 
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graduate departments devoted to research, 
and having the smallest relative numbers of 
students, get the best results. Unfortunate- 
ly. the adoption of the scientific system 
which in the business world more than 
pays for the managerial staff, by the in- 
creased output, does not in the university 
work produce any corresponding inflow of 
money, but here, fortunately, as in other 
places, virtue is its own reward. Probably 
every professor is aware of how much more 
and better work he could do if he had a 
competent stenographer, and did not have 
to bother over keeping accounts, making 
both ends meet in his department, and doing 
various menial duties, but there is equally 
ne doubt that presidents are at present to 
tally unable to supply such desiderata, even 
to their oldest and best-tried workers. In the 
long run, the American professorate is con 
posed of high-minded, able, and self-sac- 
rificing men whose heart is in their work. 
The writer does not for a moment believe 
that the best brains of the country are o 
cupied in business, At the same time, our 
professors do not reach—in character, yes 
but not in training and productive ability— 
up to the standard of professorsinGermany, 
France, or Italy. What would be said by 
the efficiency engineer to the statement that 
a professor of mathematics in the University 
of Paris, paid a salary equal to one of the 
highest in America, has to lecture twice a 
week for fifteen weeks in the year and has 
m other duties? What would the cost of 
such a professor figure out per student 
hour? And yet, such are the greatest sci- 
entists in the world, and of such is the 
Kingdom of Science. 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER, 


Worcester, Mass., October 26. 





CORRECT ENGLISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: For years Professor Lounsbury of 
Yale has been advocating the general propo- 
sition that any possible error in grammar 
or diction is defensible if it can be proved 
that the same mistake has crept into the 
work of a writer of standing. Now, in 
fifteen prolix pages, in the current number 
of Harper's Magazine, he makes one more 
effort to attract attention by contending 
that the present methods of “Compulsory 
Composition in Colleges” do not make liter- 
ary artists. One is tempted to quote Holmes 
to him: 

Thou say'st an undisputed thing 


In such a solemn way 


Nobody ever contended that they did. The 
limitations of college instruction are per- 
fectly well recognized, and by nobody more 
regretted than by the men who administer 
them. “There are certain results, largely 


, 


mechanical in tnheir nature,” writes Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, “which can be achieved 
in the class-room.” This is exactly the 
ground taken by every intelligent teacher 
of composition, and the only ground. Great- 
ly offended as he is by the idea of com- 
pulsory composition, a slight sense of humor 
would have made him reflect upon what 
would be the probable result on the modern 
boy if composition were to be made volun- 
tary. The student at least learns some- 
taing under the present system, and that 
on the whole seems better than nothing 

It is a pity to see a man of Professor 


— . 
The Nation 
Lounsbury’s position treating an important 
matter so superficially. The causes for the 
lack of great writers at the present time 
do not lie in the compulsory composition 
of our colleges. It is possible that in these 
damp attempts at fireworks he is intending 
to rebuke formalism and incompetent in 
struction, both of which are fair game 
In this case, little as his performance can 
be regarded as successful, he is to be com 
mended for his purpose. What he has really 
been accomplishing, however, is to use th 
eputation of the title he holds to support 
the slovenly use of English and to dis 
credit honest effort to make it better rhe 
ultitudinous illiteracies of current period 


cals hardly need his aid in this directi 


Boston, October 24. 


SPELLING REFORM AND PRONUNCIA 
TION 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sir: In your issue of October 19, a 
spondent, “M.,” calls Simplified Spelli 
to account for the pronunciation 
and thott. Now it happens that progrum 


flourishes especially in England here the 
old spelling with mme is generally retain 
ed, while in America, wher t form 
with m at present prevails, the a almost 


always bas its full value. P’rogrum, in this 
country, appears to bs an importation 
from Great Britain. We all spell telegram, 
yet no one, apparently, is tempted to call it 
telegrum,. As to thought, that is one of the 
words which the Simplifiers have expressly 
left untouched. The occasional pronuncia- 
tion thot seems to be a by-product of the 
reaction against dawg, Gawd, lawg, lawng, 
etc.; at any rate, it cannot be laid at the 
door of the Simple Spellers In reality, 
both slovenly utterance and offences against 
orthography are due, in great measure, to 
the lack of proper connection between our 
spoken and our written languag: The 
printed forms cannot be trusted to con 
vey a correct message to the ear, and the 
sequences of sounds by no means suggest 
to the mental eye the accepted combina 
tions of letters Hence pronunciation is 
largely deprived of the conservative influ 
ence of orthography, and spelling has to do 


without trustworthy guidance from speech 


umubridge, Mass., October 21 


“COMMENCEMENT.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your reviewer of Dexter's “Gradu 
ates of Yale College” (Nation, October 12) 
has made a natural and quite misleading 
mistake. He remarks: “Commencement was 
really the commencement of studies and oc- 
curred in the autumn instead of in June.’ 


Matriculation books are indeed open now in 


the autumn and commencements are in June, 
but the modern practice is not s ply a re- 
versal of the earlier Our college that 
is to say, held two vacations until about 


1840, the one in May and the other in 


October, . approximately [ See, imerican 


{imanac, 1830-1850, under Colleges]. There 
was often some kind of academic 
celebration at the end of th winter 


term in April (such as the Dartmouth 
Quarter Day”); the commencement proper 


being held in September, at the close of the 
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summer term Has our climate changed 


have the students themselves managed this 
business, or did “commi ttees of efficiency” 
npose the new order? M 
I ¢ Fdward ( \ oO ps 
° 


Literature 


A RECENT VIEW OF URUGUAY 
ruguay. By W. Hl. Koebel, Aut { 
“Argentina Past and Present lo 
tugal: Its Land and People,” etc., et 
With a map and 55 illustration 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $38 net 
rhe numerous writers who d ng the 
last few years have given u ) hnany 


ooks on the South American re 


heir economic prospect a Vi is ft 
history and politics, have mostly passed 
by Uruguay, or, as it calls itself, t 
Banda Oriental It is small, the ill 


of all the republican state in the 
ontinent. It has neither the imme 
material resources of Argentina and 
Brazil, nor the antiquarian interest and 
the striking scenery of Peru and Bo 
livia It has not played a part in the 
general history of South America com 
parable to that of Chili. Nevertheles 
it is in many ways an attractive coun 
try, a land which evidently makes an 
agreeable impression upon travellers 
while it inspires its own children with 
an unusually ardent patriotism We 
are glad, therefore, to receive a work 
which undertakes to present to the 
American reader a complete account of 
both country and people. 

Mr. Koebel has published several oth 
er books on other Spanish American 
countries and gives evidence all through 
of a familiarity with their conditions 
and ways of life. He writes easily an 
pleasantly, evidently liking the people 
and desiring to take the tnost favora 
ble view of their character which loy 
alty to facts will permit. This ts a cof 
dition it is necessary to remember 
for both investors and immigrants hav 
been sometimes beguiled and misled b 


roseate pictures. His account falls {nto 


three sections. There a sketch of 
the history of Uruguay from the first 
Spanish settlements on the Rio de la 
Plata down to the present day, ketcl 
which is pretty full for the period of 
the War of Independence but much 
more brief when he ipproache our 
own time and has to mention living 
politician There is a description of 


the principal cities and centres of ce 
merce, with some remarks on 
ery and agricultural conditions of « 

ferent regions; and there are also 
nine general chapters, in some of which 
the manners and customs and character 
of the people are touched upon, whil 
in others the resource of the country 
are considered, and estimates of its 
probable financial, industrial, and com 
mercial progress are made. Some useful 
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figures bearing on these last-mentioned 
topics are collected in an appendix. The 
numerous illustrations taken from pho 
tographs help to give a good impres 
«sion of the aspect of the towns and the 
features of the life of the people. 
ew countries have so large a part o7 
their surface available for productive 
industries. In Uruguay there are neith- 
er deserts like those of Peru, Bolivia, 
and parts of northern Chili and north- 
ern Argentina, nor lofty ranges like 
those which fill large districts in all 
the above named countries, as well as 
in Brazil and the republics which lie to 
the south of the Caribbean Sea. As the 
land is mostly undulating and compara 
vely clear of large wood, it is avail 
able both for stock raising and for ag 
riculture The former industry has 
been up tili now the mainstay of the 
country. Immense quantities of meat 
and meat products are exported, the re 
cent introduction of frigorificos, or cold 
torage processes, having much enlarged 
the business. Tillage has advanced rela- 
tively less than in Argentina, but the 
soil is well fitted for nearly all the cer- 
eals. Both wheat and maize are crops 
of increasing importance, while the cul- 
ture of the vine has been introduced in 
ome districts and promises well, Brazil 
being rather too hot for vineyards, and 
most of Argentina unsuitable, as too flat 
or too dry. Thus Uruguay, which is be 
hind the other republics in mineral 
vealth, has an assured and indeed more 
permanently promising industrial fu 
ture in her agricultural resources. The 
increase, both in stock raising and in 
tillage. has been much accelerated by the 
construction of a railway system which 
for so new a country, remarkably 
complete and efficient. The capital which 
has gone to the making of the railway 
lines and to the establishment of the 
reat ranching and meat packing estab 
lishments has been mostly European, 
but, in recent years, the American Beef 
rust is said to have entered the field 
and according to Mr. Koebel, who de 
votes a useful chapter to the cattle busi 
ne new developments may now be 
xpected in this line of business 
iture has favored the country ne 
lk in climate than in soil. The heat is 
cldom excessive, even in the sub-tropi 
cal northern border, for the proximity 
he en and the easterly breezes give 
vine even in middle summer. Thr 
extremes of temperature are much less 
marked than In Argentina, and in sum 
mer large numbers of rich people flock 
from Buenos Ayres to bathing place 
on the Uruguayan coast Locusts, the 
courge of the Argentine farmer, occa- 
onally appear, but as the welfare of 
the land depends more on cattle than on 
tillage their ravages are here leas de 
structive 
With a fine soil and a healthy bracing 
air, the people of Uruguay have two of 


the chief requisites for well being \ 
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third is found in the fact that they are 
of predominantly European stock, with 
an almost imperceptible infusion either 
ef native Indian or of negro blood. Mr. 
Koebel is less clear upon this subject 
than we could have wished; but we 
gather, both from his book and from 
other sources of information, that there 
was comparatively little inter-marriage 
between the early Spanish settlers and 
the aboriginal tribes. The latter were 
not numerous, and the most vigorous 
among them, the Charruas, seem to have 
been almost exterminated in their wars 
with the colonists. The Gaucho, both 
in Argentina and in Lruguay, seems to 
be a product rather of conditions than 
of race mixture. Like the mountaineers 
of east Kentucky in the United States, 
he is a European who has reverted to a 
wild, rude way of life, under the in- 
fluence of an environment which be- 
longs to a semi-civilized time, and 
which the progress of civilization is 
now destroying in South America, just 
as it is destroying the less marked type 
ef Western cowboy ‘n this country. The 
Gaucho is, in fact, something like a 
Canadian trapper, or a Wyoming cow- 
boy, though somewhat rougher, hav- 
ing ranged the Pampas for a longer 
time, and in a more complete indepen- 
dence. He is now, though still rude and 
illiterate, beginning to subside into a 
peon or laborer of the civilized order, 
but he retains his love of fighting and 
his readiness to take part in a revolu- 
tion at the shortest notice. 

This taste has frequently opportuni- 
ties of gratifying itself in Uruguay. No 
part of South America has had a more 
continuous record of wars and revolu- 
tions. Mr. Koebel has enumerated one 
hundred and four battles. During the 
first two centuries after its settlement, 
its possession was disputed by the 
Spaniards settled on the rivers Parana 
and Uruguay and the Portuguese estab- 
lished on the coast of Brazil. The 
troops employed were few, but the fight- 
ing was obstinate, and though more 
than once the Kings of Spain ceded 
the land to Portugal by treaty, when- 
ever hostilities broke out afresh, the 
first effort of each Governor of Buenos 
Ayres was to recover this northeastern 
province. Even when the War of Inde- 
pendence of the early part of the last 
century had ended by the defeat and 
expulsion of the Spanish forces in 1814, 
and it was clear that they could not 
recover the country, the Portuguese of 
Rrazil renewed their efforts to keep a 
hold on Uruguay. A fresh and fiercely 
contested struggle ultimately compel- 
led Brazil to recognize, in 1827, the in- 
dependence of the Uruguayan Republic. 
Rut so far from bringing peace, this 
was the beginning of a long series of 
intestine wars between various mill- 
tary leaders who had come into prom- 
inence in the previous years of strife, 
wares which lasted down into our own 


time. Thus the Uruguayan, so long ac- 
customed to fighting, has come to re- 
gard it as the normal state of things, 
and quickly responds to an appeal to 
take up arms for his party. Since 1835 
there have been two parties in the 
country, the Blancos and Colorados 
(whites and reds). They are so called 
because in a battle fought in that year 
the adherents of one general carried 
white pennons on their lances (then the 
favorite weapon of the country), and 
those of the other red pennons. These 
parties were at first merely personal, the 
generals standing for nothing but them- 
selves. Like other parties, however, 
they have from time to time picked up 
principles, or at least tenets, on their 
way; so thatof late years the Colorados 
have come to be the party of the towns- 
folk and of “advanced ideas,” while 
the Blancos are friendly to the Church 
and find their chief support in the 
rural districts. So lately as Novem- 
ber, 1910, the Blancos, apprehending, 
not without reason, that the Government 
was going to manipulate the elections 
to the Legislature in such a way as to 
procure a majority which would then 
proceed to elect as President a partic- 
ular Colorado leader, organized a ris- 
ing which lasted for some weeks, and 
was attended with considerable blood- 
shed. Where, as in not a few South 
American republics, the Administration 
“takes care” of the voting, revolution is 
the natural recourse of an Opposition, 
and as the Opposition, if and when it 
becomes the Government, pursues the 
same method, the habit of making revo- 
lutions perpetuates itself. The remark- 
able thing is that these very unsettled 
political conditions have had compara- 
tively little effect on the prosperity of 
the country. Public credit is no doubt 
affected, and bonds are, for the time 
being, sent down in the market, but 
ranching and wheat-raising go on much 
as usual, except that traffic on those 
roads and railways which traverse the 
disturbed districts is stopped. It may, 
however, be remarked that revolutions 
have tended to be less and less formid- 
able in recent times. The Colorados 
have now held power continuously for 
more than forty years, and the exten- 
sion of railways, enabling the Govern- 
ment to move its troops quickly to 
threatened points, puts insurgents at a 
disadvantage. Though political assas- 
sinations have been pretty frequent, and 
party bitterness remains intense, war 
is conducted with less ferocity than in 
the old days. The Uruguayan has many 
fine qualities, like those fighting races 
of the East, the Albanians in Europe 
and the Afghans in Asia, of whom he 
reminds us. When the energy he has 
shown in war is turned to the arts of 
peace, he may prove to be one of the 
most progressive among the South 
American peoples. Mr. Koebel is not 
the only traveller to whom he appears 
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more attractive than either of his neigh. | 
bors, the Argentine on the west and 
the Brazilian on the east. And though 
he is of virtually the same racial stock 
as the Argentine, neither nation having 
absorbed much of that aboriginal In- 
dian blood which has affected the Pe- 
ruvian and the Chilian, and which pre- 
dominates [In the Paraguayan, he has 
acquired a national character of his 
own, which seems likely to become 
rather more than less distinctive in the 
years to come. Its influence is shown in 
the fact that the children of Americans 
and Englishmen settled in the country 
are proud to call themselves and fee) 
themselves Uruguayans. 


CURRENT TICTION. 


The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
If Mr. Hichens would only learn to let 

well enough alone! He knows his own 

range, which is confined to problems of 
sex, and he is seldom busied with an 
unreal problem. But he can never deal 
directly and simply with it. Or rather 
his instinct is to conceal the essential 
simplicity, not to say ingenuousness, of 
his mental process. He always has the 
portentous air of the oracle, or of the 
medium. With him, we breathe an air 
of mystery, however commonplace the 
topography of our surroundings. And 
one listens to a voice consciously ro- 
tund, rolling on and on, around and 
about and before and behind the subject, 
until one fairly wishes the subject had 
been left alone. But there are readers 
fiction as an interminable 
such 


who enjoy 
meandering in a 
readers as could enjoy every word of 
“The Garden of Allah” and presently 
found “The Old Wives’ Tale” stupid and 
long-drawn-out. The fact is, Mr. Hich- 
ens has the knack of providing mildly 
voluptuous entertainment for readers of 
lethargically amatory temperament. 
Such readers do not care to be hurried 
over their Nothing which 
attracts the languid palate can be too 


moonlit grove 


pleasures. 


long-drawn-out. 

And, indeed, 
fault which the undevoted reader will 
find in this book. Mr. Hichens has 
never written anything with so little 
taint of mawkishness, with so large a 
measure of spontaneity. His theme is 


prolixity is the chief 


of burning interest to thousands of hu- 
man beings, and fiction has hardly more 
than touched upon it. It is the problem 
of the childless wife and husband who 
long for children. We ought to bear in 
mind, making up our 
tables of that there are 
many such wives and husbands, 
cially among the finer-bred races and 
classes. The hapless pair in question 
are an Englishman, Sir Theodore Can- 
nynge, and his wife, Dolores. They 
have been married eight years, are child- 
less, and with both of them the desire 


when we are 


race-suicide,”’ 
espe- 


y- ° 
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for parenthood has reached the poin' 
of obsession. The woman dislikes all 
children because they are not her own 
while the man devotes himself to the 
children of his friends, the Denzils 
Francis Denzil is councillor of the Brit 
ish Embassy at Rome, where the action 
takes place, and Sir Theodore has real 
ly settled in Rome to be near his friend 
The Denzils children, and Sir 
Theodore’s heart is gradually 
Eventually, he 


have 
SE duc t d 
becomes SO 


by them. 
shameless as to prefer romping with 
the Denzil infants to his wife's tea-par 
ties. Then Denzil dies, and Sir Theo 
lore becomes guardian of the children 
and is finally lost to Dolores Mean 
hile from background to foreground 
steadily moves the figure of an Italian 
noble who has set himself to win th 
love of Lady Cannynge. He does not 
succeed, but wins her body, which she 
yields to him that she may become 
fruitful. She dies in child-birth, but 
the child lives to be demanded by the 
ruthless Italian, and Sir Theodore is 
left, doubly frustrated, alone upon the 
unhappy scene. Mr. Hichens, as usual 
patiently labors to extract every drop of 
emotion from his 
which betrays deficiency in humor. Yet 


them« a process 


his detail is often witty 


The Inno 


bert K 


y of Father Brown. By Gil 
Chesterton. New York 


Lane Co. 


John 


Mr. Chesterton has conceived the clev 


erest variant of Sherlock Holmes we 
have yet seen The miraculous analy 
there 


crimes is a humble priest who has been 


sist in stories of mysterious 


made wise in the ways of wickedness 
through the confessions of criminals 
For friend he has a superhuman vir- 
tuoso in crime from Paris, who, being 
detective 


converted and becoming a 


seems suddenly to lose all his versatile 
faculties and so furnishes the necessary 
The 


de gree 


foil and confidant of Father Brow) 
situations are in the highest 
original—to say that Mr. Chesterton is 
their author is to say as much But 
of de 


with 


we are not led through the step 
tection as skilfully as we were 
Conan Doyle, and there is little or no 
excitement of the chase. Mr. Chester 
ton has succeeded, however, by his vir 
tuosity in words in creating an envel 
oping air of evil and invisible forces 


through the human brain 
darker as the book ad 


kind of 


orking 
which grows 
vances to a gruesome and 


ghostly climax 


By Francis Lynde. New 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The Price 
York: Chas 
Like the exhorter who, insisted that 

he had been “called” to preach, but was 

thought by his auditors to have heard 
some other noise, Mr. Lynde appears 
to have mistaken the nature of his in- 
spiration. On the solemn pretext of 
proving that he errs who robs a bank, 


41%) 


be his motives ne'er so lofty, Mr. Lynde 


has worked up a “rattling” story of a 
spectacular crime, aclean get-away, and 
the slow hunting down of the fugitive— 
the kind of story that is its own best 
Whether the dramatis 
persona be fox and hound, or criminal 


excuse for being 


and detective, a chase, full of the haz 
ards of flight and the tactics of pursuit, 
in which hunter and hunted alternate 
idely 
acceptable of all themes If the actors 


ly baffle each other, is the most 


be human, and there be included in the 


caste with the sleuth and the law-break 
el a self-posse ssed, virtuous blonde 
and an inscrutable brunette adven 


turess, we shall not greatly care 


ther the motives and the costumes ar 
those of darkest Russia or our own dear 
Middle West. A good working know 
ledge of localities, types, and unne 
rom New Orleans to southern linn 
ota, and a smattering of the p 
hology of crime, have helped in 
his case to subdue the native hue ol 


nelodrama. As to this gentlemanly hero 


n mal who was “one of the finest f | 
lows in the world, gone a fraction mor 
bid over the economic side of the social 


problem,” we are inclined to regard 
is merely very good bait for the serio 


minded reader 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


he O lest f the | ft 
l \I il f | i 
Archwol i Alfred Jeremias 
English dition tral ited vy ¢ L, 
Jeaumont, edited |! ( Ho OW loht 
New York: G. P. Putnam's So | 
volumes Si) Cnet 
This Enzlish editior i ral ted 
irom the second German edition } 
With such revision and additio 
the author that it may be regar d 
says, as a third edition ! genet 
position, however, remains the n , 
in the former issu rhe work has el 
much discussed by specialists; the trar 
lation will doubtless bring it to t 
notice of a wide circie of general 
ers. To estimate its value it neces 
sary to distinguish between it i 
tive material and the author's t 
cai explanations and construction 


There is a great wealth of citations from 
Babylonian and other ources earing 
on the Pentateue (particularly on the 
stories of creation and the flood) and 
on passages in the prophetica 


torical books. Much of this materia 
ground has 


all of 


of course, is not new—the 
been gone over before and not 
it is distinctly relevant: still, taken all 
ogether, the citations may be said to 

useful. The chapter on the politi- 
‘al vistory of the States of Israel and 
Judah is illumining; it brings out the 
relations between those little states and 
Infor 


tunately, the greater part of the clita 


their neighbors clearly and fully 


tions and parallels are so mingled with 





) 
AO 
mythological that the 
at 
what 


general 
a loss to know 
is fanciful. 


fancies 
be 


historical and 


reader may often 


what is 


The author is under the dominion of the 
astral mythological theory—one might 
almost say tnat he is obsessed by it. 


rhis theory, adopted by Jeremias from 


Winckler and by Winckler largely from 

ucken, affirms that there existed in 
the ancient world as early as the third 
millennium i a body of teaching con- 
cerning the origin and development of 
the world which, having its first home 
in Babylonia, or receiving there its 
best formulation, spread over Asia, 
Kgypt eastern Europe, and ancient 
America and was known to and used 
by historical writers in those lands. The 
“teaching.” as expounded by Dr. Jere- 


mias in the present volumes, is in brief 


as follows 


be- 
al 


corre- 


harmony 
th cel 
of 


st 
these 
and in 


latter in its entirety 


part the divine will is recorded in 


and it is from these 


of religion (as, for ex- 
bers) has been tak 
world proves ts by 
al designated ! th 
vhich th equinoctial 
present Age is that 
eded by that of Aries 
(in this last the 
they 


earliest 


the 


as pre 


point tuated 
it w 
astral 
the 


histori- 


at of Taurus 


formulated), and by 


to 


was 
which our 
the 
bodied 


origin 


yelong; religious teaching 


al is en in myths-—-all 


al 


iped by 


! ire astr in and historical 


this conception: suct 


ient times is dominated by 


t ployment of motifs which are derived 


heno na and are thus con 


who also are astral; 


i wh a ombat and victor 

Marduk mo 
Dioscuri, deliver 
1 with 


S the 


lragon or 
{ or 
connects Hike 
Hib and other narrative 
ine h 

thi i haped by 


a latent! 


storical but 
estral 
with re 
10D 
» hat risti feature is 


dl r trom 


that Dr. Jeremias 
early 
of 


regards 


lon of the 


Ihe 


t | OXI t 
stories the 
hie 


neral 


wen a 


cope, main 
social customs 


that 


the 
t hve n cde | accord with those 
Ilammurabi and 
ane documents; but his 
reason of his not 


persistence of popular 


mppenr n the code oft 
ar 
ent lefeetive by 
ief purpose, however, | 
plication of his theory, the astral 
he holds have in 
he Biblical writers. Every 


t which to been 
minds t 
is accounted to be the 
tative of an astral divine figure, 


to represent an as 


onage 


incident 


every 
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tral event. The exegetical method is sim- 
pie requires no great ingenuity to 
discover in the tradition allusions to 
Babylonian and other myths, just as the 
early Christian writers found therein 
records of profound Christian doctrines. 
The citation of supposed astralistic hints 
is carried through the Old Testament 
with wearisome iteration, and it may 
suffice to give the treatment of Abraham 
as a specimen of the method pursued. 
The stories of the patriarchs, it must 
be premised, are regarded by Jeremias 
as historical, but in a modified sense— 
in their present form they are incom- 


it 


plete and idealized and must be filled 
out and interpreted from late Jewish 
and non-Jewish sources and by the 


insight of the critic. In ancient history 
the family not an ethnological di- 
vision; Abraham was father of the fam- 
ily not in an ethnological but in a spir- 
itual sense. He was a warrior and a 
Mahdi (a man divinely guided), a re- 
former whose migration from Babylonia 
connected with a protest against 
existing religious error, perhaps against 
degeneration in moon-worship, perhaps 
cult of Marduk introduced 
the Hammurabi dynasty—in any case 


is 


was 


against the 
by 


merely a protest against polytheism, not | 


a rejection of the astral system, as is 
evident from the astral mythological 
motifs introduced into the‘narrative of 
his life. 
because he (with Lot) 
His earlier 
father 


is the founder of 
name, Abram 
exalted”), 


anew era. 


(“the [divine] is 


pcints to the moon-god, Sin, who is often | 
other name also, | 


styled “father”; the 
Abraham, “father of tumult,” would 
correspond to Sin’s title, “warrior of 
the gods”: add that the name Sarai, 
“princess,” agrees with the title of the 
moon-goddess of Harran, and the name 
Milka (Abram's sister-in-law) with an 
epithet of Ishtar; and “Laban” signi- 
fies “moon.” In the stories of Abraham 
there are moon-motifs: the number 318 
14) is not historic, but a 
mythological aonstruction—iIt the 
in the lunar year when 
and its light wars 
darkness Abram has 318 
in his battle with enemies: 
further, in Gen. xiv, the Canaanite kings 


“ 


(Gen. xiv, 
is 
number of days 
the 


acainst 


moon is visible 
sO 


companions 


serve the King of Elam twelve years 
and in the thirteenth year rebel—now, 
twelve days must be added to equalize 


the lunar year with the solar, the thir- 
teenth the new year, and 
new age; and he, like 
the moon, is a wanderer. 


day begins 


Abram begins a 


If the astral theory were accepted it | 
would add nothing to our knowledge of | 
the real history of religion. It throws | 
no light on the origin and nature of re- ' 
ligious customs, the characters and func- 
tions of deities, and the course of relig- 
ious progress, and it solves no historical 
problems. If the questions be asked 
whether Abram went down into Egypt, 


or Joseph ruled in that land, or the He- 








These are specially proiinent | 
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brew tribes migrated thence to Canaan, 


we must look elsewhere for answers, as, 
in fact, Dr. Jeremias himself in certain 
points appeals to non-astralistic consid- 
erations. The “Teaching” gives merely 
the astrological and mythological set- 
ting of narratives—the details are re- 
garded as inventions, though the tradi- 
tion is assumed to be trustworthy. For 
the existence of the “Teaching” proof 
is not forthcoming. It is true that 
Babylonian astronomy and astrology 
passed beyond the bounds of Babylonia, 
and that there were in Western Asia, 
as in allthe world, cosmogonic myths in 
which the gods and the heavenly bodies 
figured, and mythical! stories of heroes 
in which the real and the imaginary 
were sometimes mingled. But for a 
system of historical writing in which 
persons and events were described af- 
ter the norm of astral occurrences, there 
is no evidence in the Babylonian or the 
Hebrew or any other literature. Since 
the Babylonians made careful records of 
celestial phenomena and constructed an 
elaborate science of divination by the 
liver of sacrificed animals, it would be 
hardly too much to expect, if such a 
system existed, to find references to it 
in the inscriptions, or at least some hint 
or recognition of it; but nothing of the 
sort is known in Babylonian or Hebrew 
records. Cosmic myths there are in the 
Old Testament (the combat of Yahweh 
with Rahab, for example, as in Isa. li. 9, 
and elsewhere) ,and certain favorite num- 
bers (7, 12, 40) may have been suggest- 
ed by astral phenomena, though the 
origin of such numbers is obscure; but 
the existence of these conceptions is far 
from warranting the assumptions of the 
theory under consideration. So as to the 
alleged expectation of a divinely guided 
redeemer. All over the world saviours of 
society have arisen from time to time, 
natural products of their times, and 
naturally were thought to have been 
raised up by some deity, but there is no 
sign that the expectation of such deliv- 
erers was a dogma of an ancient univer- 
sal creed. Here, as in other points, Dr. 
Jeremias has taken some simple facts of 
ordinary human terrestrial experience, 
invested them with celestial clothing, 
and forcibly made them into a symmet- 
rical, all-embracing, all-explaining, and 
universally accepted system of the 
world. It is obvious that he thus does 


| violence to the proper method of histor- 
ical investigation and misrepresents the 
jeourse of religious development. 


Canon Johns in his introduction 
mingles warnings judiciously with 
praise. He goes as far as possible in 


the recognition of the merits of these 
volumes, sometimes, indeed, too far, but 
repeatedly cautions the reader against 
accepting the author's astral theory at 
present. He appears to think it possi- 
ble that additional discoveries may fa- 
vor the theory; he might have pointed 


‘out its fundamental vice, if such crit- 
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icism would have been proper in an in- 
troduction meant to commend the work. 
The proofreading of the volumes is not 
good: there are the spellings “sybil” 
(I, 119) and “sybilline” (I, 131), and 
“Gotterherrin” (which isa correct trans- 
lation of the Babylonian bDelit ilani) is 
rendered by “divine lady” instead of 
by “mistress of the gods” (I, 9). 


: 


The History and Problems of Organized 
Labor. By Frank Tracy Carlton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and History 
in Albion College. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Professor Carlton has produced in 
compact and readable form a useful sum- 
mary of a large amount of literature 
dealing with many important labor ques- 
tions. The title of the volume will 
doubtless seem to many to be somewhat 
misleading. Four chapters, constituting 
about one-sixth of the book, do under- 
take to present the history of labor or- 
ganizations, but in the United States 
only. Among the “problems of organ- 
ized labor’ discussed are the following, 
to each of which a separate chapter is 
devoted: Immigration, The Sweated In- 
dustries, Child Labor, Woman Labor, 
Protective Legislation for Employees, 
Industrial Remuneration, and Trade 


Education. These are topics not to be 
confined to a treatise on trade-union- 
ism. They are, indeed, the chief social 


and economic questions which confront 
modern industrial society; they may be 
called labor problems, but they are not 
problems peculiar to organized labor. 
The volume is designed primarily 
serve as a text-book for college classes 
and is similar in scope to Adams and 
Sumner’s “Labor Problems,” which has 
hitherto enjoyed the advantage of hav- 
ing no competitor. 

It is to be frankly conceded that la- 
bor unions are not, and probably should 


to 


not be, mere ethical culture societies. 
That militant unionism which is so 
odious to the employing class aims 


above everything else at improving the 
economic condition of the working class, 
and no apology need be demanded or 
offered on that account, for employers 
and organizations of employers are 
equally concerned with their own nar- 
row interests. So much the opponent of 
unionism may grant, but still 
that it is the methods, not the aims, of 
the unions that are anti-social and 
wholly objectionable. Professor Carlton 
attempts to answer such charges b: 
making counter-charges of like nature 
against employers. Restriction of out- 
put, for instance, is shown to be 
a practice common to both employers 
and employees. Both are actuated by 
selfish motives; both, of course, may be 
pursuing a shortsighted policy. The 
closed shop, also, is not exclusively a 
trade-union method. “The anti-union 
shop is closed to the union man. 

Many bitter opponents of the other 


protest 


The Nation 


forms of the closed shop are ardent ad- 


vocates of the anti-union form of the 
closed shop.” The demand for a collec- 
tive bargain in making the wage con- 
tract is not a demand for a privilege, 
but only for equality. “The refusal on 
the part of a superintendent of a large 
factory to bargain with representatives 


of his employees is as absurd and un- 
reasonable as would be the demand on 
the part of the employees for direct ne- 
gotiations with the stockholders of the 


company represented by the superinten- 


dent.” And as to coercive methods, “it 
must not be forgotten ... that em- 
ployers are often as brutal as union 


‘sluggers’; but in a less conspicuous and 
more impersonal manner.” 

The question of the validity of 
upon which democracy itself must ulti- 
mately depend, is in 
such a balancing of charges and counter 
Indeed, Professor Carlton sim 


law, 
neglected 


quite 


charges. 


ply assumes that democracy and trade 
unionism are identical. Thus, his view 
of the significance of the labor move 


ment is revealed by the following sen 
tences from his closing chapter on Re 
cent Tendencies: 


The industrial world is the last strong 
hold of the despotic principle The 
captains of industry are the industrial an 
alogues of the enlightened despots in the 
political world of the eighteenth century 

Exactly as our forefathers sought 
to break down absolutism in government 
the labor unions of to-day seek through 
governmental interference and organ 
ized strength to break down abso 


lutism in the industrial sphere. The signifi 


cance of the present struggles between la 
bor and capital is only clearly s« when 
looked at from this point of view 

Henry II: His Life and Times. By H. 


Noel Williams. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. $3.75 net. 

It was a real service thus to vulgar- 
ize the life and reign of this monarch 
whose personality seems thus far to 
have appealed but slightly to either 
French or English biographical histor- 


ians. Studies on Henry II are rare. Mr. 
Williams devotes the opening chapters 
of of the 
Vicissitudinary career of Francis in Italy 


his book to a careful review 


and Spain, with its consequent bearing 


upon his young son's future life, name- 
ly, the Madrilene captivity and the al 
liance with the great Florentine family. 
The long rivalry of 


Francis with 
Charles V is elaborately exposed, as is 
the treason of the Constable of Bourbon 


and the responsibility of Louise of Sa- 
voy for his desperate decision 
It may well be objected that Mr. Wil- 


liams is wont to be lenient with the wo 
men he describes, perhaps too much so, 
and that other experts in the minutia 
of that epoch would show these women in 
darker tones than he. This is undoubt- 
edly true. Yet he may be quite right 
in not accepting the dicta of all those 
who have writfen before him, and we 
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probably do well in accepting his dis- 
crimination. Be this as it may, his wo 
men are shown as it were in a sort of 


composite historical photograph deduced 


from the works of those whose author- 
ity may be best accepted: in particular, 
the youthful Catherine de’ Medici, the 


plain, unpopular, submissive Italian girl 


who was to out-think them all, and her 
famous rival, Diane de Polit whose 
name forever is to be linked first with 


exclusion of | 


the H 


Ifenry’s to the 


and D woven to 


as we still see 

gether on the escutcheons of iny a 
Renaissance chateau in the valley of the 
Loire, 

The great judicial duel of Jarnac and 
La Chataigneraie, witl t famous 
“coup’—for all of which Hen: and 
Diane were primarily responsible-—il 
lumined by full citations from contem 
porary documents, is here rel 
uch fashion that we know much bette! 
who was infamous and who is n 
The present rehabilitation of Jarnac¢ 
though by no means neé may go far 


toward correcting an opinion only too 
prevalent. 

But Mr. 
well established 
works that it is 


upon the present volume. The epoch 


William 


by 


reputation its so 
hi many earlier 
unnecessary 
ate 
treated is one in which he ha 
himself thoroughly at hon 
has himself 


with easy 


ly shown 
but never 
more self-control, yet 
dence, than in his “Henry IT.” 


he borne 


One feel 


throughout a certain balance and od 
eration, a breadth of knowledge and a 
sympathy which perforce commend it 
John Dennis; His Life and Crit I 
H. G,. Paul, Ph.D New Yort i 
bia Universit Pre Lemke & 
juechner. $1.25 
Dennis is chiefly remembered in Et 
lish literature—so far as he is reme! 
bered at all—as one of the ene! ind 
victims of Pope; also in connection W 
the origin of a well-known phri 
the man who invented a new ind 
stage-thunder and then complained that 
had been stolen from | i 
Denn best claim to remembrance 
that he was one of the first cr hmen 
to set up as a professional In | 
Philosophical Dictionar lt ‘ 
er speakin with wither t 
professional critics gene 3 t 
there was “un nommeé Dent who fe 
lowed this trade for sixt ars at Lor 
don and got a living out of it, too.” (A 
very thin living, indeed toward tl 
end.) In the “Tale of a Tub” Denr 
appears as a type of the snarling c1 
descended in straight line from Zoilus 
In short, as Dr. Paul admit Denn! 


has been mainly cited as a horrible ex 


ample of a tribe that, as a whole, was 


under suspicion. In the past twenty 
years, however, Dr. Paul adds, some 
thing of a reaction has begun in Den 
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nis'’s favor Let us hope that the reac- ists and literary casuists, for what one er, with whom one most naturally com- 
tion will not go too far. It should stop may term the school of rules; third, re | pares him. One of the sources of Den- 
well short of the exaggerated and rather gard for the school of wit and taste and nis’s ideas about the afflatus is indicat- 
eccentric praise of Swinburne, who set good sense (Moliére, La _ Bruyére, ed by his nickname—Sir Tremendous 
Dennis as a critic above Addison, or of Boileau, etc.) that had succeeded the Longinus. However, the generous and 
Lando who set him above Dryden. On school of rules in France and was at- appreciative temper that Longinus 
t! \ face of it, a man who allied tacking its surviving representatives recommends in criticism is less conspic- 
himself with writers like Gildon and (Chapelain, etc.) as pedants. uous in Dennis than in Addison. 
Blackmore, against writers like Pope Now the same contradictory elements Dr. Paul's book, like nearly all books 
Swift and Steele, was lacking in are found in the criticism of Dennis, ex- in English, is not sufficiently careful in 
il tact and perceptivenes The cept that as he grew older he became its printing of French words (ce. g., “les 
t tl about Dennis is a certain more of a formalist than Dryden had)| bons sens,” p. 119; “la quarrelle,” p. 
r ky honesty and downright-'ever been. Dennis is really a survival| 151; “Desmaretes’ for Desmarets, p. 
! that contrast agreeably with the of the age of Dryden into the age of 121). Dr. Paul also misquotes an im- 
ties of Pop Pope and the quarrels in which he be-| portant sentence of Milton: “What de- 
{ of h boo Hick me involved, so far as they have oth- corum is, what are the great master- 
life of Dennis. D than personal or political grounds, il- pieces to observe,” instead of “which is 
j , a ' ' new lustrate the divergent points of view of | the grand masterpiece to observe.” The 
eful investigation adds two literary generations. The Queen book has an index and a careful chron- 
| , nowled of Denn Anne wits, like the great French wits ological list of Dennis’s writings, but no 
lignt on the terary man- Whom they imitated, waged war, above table of contents. 
t rhe account of th ill, on pedantry (why, by the way, does 
ua n which Dennis Dr. Paul say “pedanticism’?). Like the 
onfirm the impression French wits also they had a faith in the Notes 
the yu that the unaided tact and intuitions of the man . , 
é } nl id. In fa of the world that was a menace to sound —_ 
had a y Aueustan learning. And so in the crusade of the| The Scribners have just begun the publi- 
; ' arination its against the pedants and _ the ition of the Viking edition of Ibsen in thir- 
itisfaction. it i ‘dunces” better men than Dennis had to teen volumes It is edited by William 
nd Reynolde and | suffer tentley, for example. Pope's at- Archer and tm translations are mostly by 
. — } also The volumes will be bound in 
, n tl titude toward Dennis was similar to that sheen Cots ant bitiiel 6s ieee eis 
| half of Dr. Pau bool of Moliére toward Vadius. At least as prepared. The first two appear this month, 
hone act «. In his at good a case could be made out for the Volume I containing “Lady Inger of Ostrat,” 
tical currents of Abbé Ménage, the original of Vadius, as ~The Feast at Solhoug.” and “Love's Com- 
, the neral background, |) Paul has made out for Dennis. edy”: Volume II containing the “Vikings at 
illowed closely, too closel Dryden could on occasion defend the Helgeland” and “The Pretenders.” 
nion. Dr. Spingart omewhat romantic spontaneity of the In early November the same house will 
, : ke Dt Spi Mnglish imagination against both the ‘a ready: “Arctic Prairies,” by Ernest 
h bet n lor ( its and the formalists, and Dennis at "hompson Seton; “Memories of Two Wars,” 
. a ciieeenes le aad least aimed to follow him in this par- Brig -G n delaying Funston: . hand- 
. : 2 omely illustrated Little Lord Fauntle- 
ntrod 1 into the who ticular For his contemporaries Den- “The Commas Beasts of Amster 
P 1] : P stment < I was, above all, the apostle of poetic ~<a fk hes ik a ce on: 
( nor el is Di Johnson THs! We may doubt, however, whether rged edition of Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer’s 
tuitiy herea Rymer, Pennis hearkens back very effectively Referendum in America,” to be called “The 
la claim on veral occa. to the “giant race,” or, as Dr. Paul con- ferendum, Initiative. and Recall in Amer- 
on —_ s extraordina d anticipate the modern roman- 
ever ind of intuition le ists The normal neo-classical atti- Henry Holt expects to publish on No- 
R il tands fe s logica) tude toward inspiration is well express mber 4: “India Under Curzon and After,” 
mages antabned d in tl passage that Dr Paul quotes Lovat Fraser; sae Empresses of 
) Net in 1 ae ae from Rapin: the poet’s “mind must al- “ome,” by Jos ph Met abe, and two new weet 
He , unflinchinely to tl ivs be serene that he may discern jn nce <ee0h — 7 — —_ 
rs. Carroll Watson Rankin, “The Cast 
h drama the Aristotelian ide hen to Iet his muse run mad and wan aways of Pete’s Patch,” and Marryat’s 
t ti " 7 rtance of the plot and '® 8evern his transports.” This ridieu Children of the New Forest,” illustrated 
‘ , mation oy aad lous neo-classical notion of madness y Boyd Smith 
abilit nd et le tic ext vith a string attached to it, of fury that Bisbop Charles H. Brent’s new book, “The 
} t} 7 t it ‘ int fi@ur governed by rule, of raging in cold ixth Sense the publication of which has 
| ' tt ona an 4 blood. is not sufficiently discountenanced en several times pestponed, 1s now prom- 
cent not only in himse by Denni theory, and is certainly il ed by Huebsch for this month. 
f , " Dr. Pau lustrated in his practice: Under the title, “Unemployment: A Social 
' t} perior osition , Ranturs hake my Soul? Study.” Macmillan will shortly issue the 
1) ice tells in eter teat esults of an investigation carried on by 
5 Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. 
Dien? ery far from being Ike ' ari about the mermy Fised? rmans, Gr & C are bringing out 
n ent h himself His Se Oe eee t! eee at iy sais of the 
how many of the ame con - — 72 ody — ( at i a Wazan 
| d in Temy tuous fire sain nee — 
vdietior i that of Dryden, from Hey Profane. be gone. retire George Macaulay Trevelyan intends soon 
hich, as Dr. Paul sa it is largely de to publish, through Longmans, Green & Co., 
d rhe main points of view that The poet, according to Dennis, is to be English Songs of Italian Freedom,” for 
nflict more or k with one another enthusiastic, but under eight heads. The which he has written an introduction and 
Dryden are evidently three: first, an ©xe of talk about fire over fire itself notes 
iration for the older English writers as so evident in his writings that he “Obil, Keeper of Camels,” by Lucia Chase 
the giant race before the flood”’—and was accused by one of his satirists of Bell: “The Potato Child and Others,” by 
elr unfettered imaginative activity; being “by Inspiration furiously dull.” Mrs. Charlies J. Woodbury, and ‘The 
ond. respect for the French formal- He is certainly less readable than stym- Tahquitch Maiden,” by Phebe Estelle Spald- 
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ing, will be put forth by Paul Elder & Co 


as small gift-books. 
The 


Current Literature Publishing Con 


pany has in hand a reproduction of the 
German classics of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in twenty royal octavo 


volumes, with about a thousand illustra- 


The firm will be assisied by a larg 
of scholars. 


tions 
advisory board 


“An American in Germany” is the title of 


a German conversation book, by E. E. Pat- 
tou, which is about to be issued by D. C 
Heath & Co. 

The following books are published this 
week by Houghton Mifflin Company: “Th 
Spell of the Rockies,” by Enos A. Mills; 
“The Singing Man,” by Josephine Preston 
Peabody; “Emerson’s Journals,” Volumes 
V and VI, edited by Edward W. Emerson 
and Waldo FE. Forbes; “Social Value,” by 
Benjamin M. Anderson, jr., and “Harvard 
Chapel Series,” by Francis G. Peabody 

Arthur Lloyd is publishing, this week 
through Smith & Elder, the first volume of 
his work, “The Creed of Half Japan: H 
torical Sketches of Japanes« Buddhis 

“The Oxford Book of German Verse from 
the Twelfth to the Twentieth Century,” ed 
ited by Prof. H. G. Fiedler, with notes and 
preface by Gerhart Hauptmann, both in 
German, is one of the announcements of the 


Press 


Clarendon 


Snowden Ward, one of the vice-presiden 
of the Dickens Fellowship, is coming to this 
country to form branches of the fellow 
ship here. On February 7, the centenary 
of Dickens’s birth, he will lecture in Bos 


ton on “Charles Dickens and America.” 


Nelson & Sons of London have in prepa 
ration a complete edition of Victor Hug 
works in fifty-one volumes, two volumes to 
appear every month; the edition will begin 
with “Les Misérables” in four volumes 

We have received “Webster’s New Stan- 
dard American Dictionary,” encyclopedic 


Lee of 


has no connec- 


edition, issued by Laird & Chicago 
The volume, which of course 
Diction- 
has 
its 
By 


prac- 


“Webster’s International 
Mass., 
to 


tion with 


ary,” produced at Springfield, 


several features which, according 


publishers, bring it strictly up to date 


excluding obsolete words they offer “a 


tically unabridged dictionary” in portable 
compass. So in place of rathe we have 
rubberneck and for ferly, fan (a base 
ball enthusiast). Here, as might be expect 
ed, there is inconsistency. Busk (to pre 
pare one’s self and buss (to kiss) have rv 
tained their places, while certain slang al- 


most as old as that cited is lacking. Myth 
ological and geographical words are conv 
niently put in the general vocabulary. 
“The Paracelsus of Robert Browning,” | 
Christina Pollock Denison (Baker & Taylor) 
to facilitate the 


the mysteries of poetr 


is designed initiation of 


students int twin 


and alchemy. The book is composed of tl 
following parts: pp. 3-34, a sketch of U 
life and character of Paracelsus; 37-57 

summary of the philosophy of Paracelsus 
61-64, a note on the composition and for 

of the poem; 67-190, the poem in extenso, 
193-231, general review of the poem, con 
sisting of excerpts united by prose short 


cuts or paraphrases; 225-239, notes and glos 


sary—inconsiderable. 
The collection of Lecky’s “Historical and 
Political Essays,” first issued by his widow 


in 1908 (Longmans), has appeared in anew 


The Nation 





edition The essays will all repay read ng 
though of a varying degree of interest and 
value The book notices, on the whole, lik 
those of Lady Blennerhassett's Mada 
de Staél” and Leroy-Beaulieu’s “Israel 
Among the Nations appear perfunctory 
some errors in the latter art ought not 
to have been retained), wh ! iys « 
Thoughts on History and “Ir 1 i ! 
Light of History wel perhay ! t wort 
preserving But Lecky was not preémi 
nently an essayist H Ca M ig 
to His Age” (Sunday aft ) 
working men) inevitably 1 i Lowell's 
brilliant and acut pag t 
ect (in his review ‘ | | } 
Great”) greatly t tl ! , 
} English historian 
“Siberia: A Record of Travel, Climbing 
and Exploration” (Scribner), by Samuel 
Turner, which originally a aired in 190 
has reached a second edition As tl re 
ord of a winter journey, mainly undertaken 
for business purposes, but resultir in a 
daring exploration of the Altai M 1ins 
and the ascent of the Belukha to tl l ght 
of 14,000 feet. this volume is quite inique 
Mr. Turner describes nutel Sil " 
dairy industry, in which he i hiefl i 
terested, and the development of ! ! 
holds to be of great importar ilike t 
Siberia and to Great Britain. His dest 
fairmindedness, and keenness of observatior 
ir mspicuous throughout the book, whicl 
vill retain it place in tl literatur 
travel It is, therefore, to be regr: ed tl 
his statistics, which relate to th ear ‘ 
were not brought ip to dat in the 
dition 
The French alo ippa ] , o 
rious subjects witl t add t 
i foz of their ow Una Birel her ~ 
ré Societi and tl Fre i ition 
(Lane), ertainly ow " Lowel 
iy to be \ not to | 
ossibl 0 t i r i 
ir picture from her Lz ! te of t 
earning, genuine or doul ! Her ft i 
nd-go method may not t i f pla 
im dealing with such hadowy haracter 
is Saint-Germain and Cagliostr« but it 
omes irritating when substantial h or 
al and literary celebriti ppea Inon 
he scene, Fran Baco gravel issed 
smong the Rosicrucians and iltar and 
throne are held a fully 1 > 
death of Cagliostro in the Inquisitor 
son as for the guillotining he writ 
Cazotte and the ersecution of the Per 
tibilist Weishaupt The author 1oves 
i world of con ture and I ses. The 
! nal procedur embodied the Cod 
N oléon seems to her to have been 
yived out of the onclav the lodg 
of the “Neuf Soeur and “is it incredible 
isks ther qu are in ind co 
hensive) that Mada | Stas nh 
iny inter ws wW ! n I er 
a Goeth: Schiller ind Schlegel 
hould have nflu 1 fo gn view Oo 
Napoleon? She evidently takes the ny 
rview with Goethe and Iles and 
t r serious 1 rt for grat d, just as 
she seems not ’ loubt that the (Comt 
| Saint-Germain tad a judicio 
towal” to Louis XV of p es tf Ve 
lesquez and Murillo.’ But, af all vha 
true in history Perhay da t 
author hopes, we shall know whether Saint 
Germain was, “as men have so often called 
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fear that the antipathy of race mani- 
fested lately in Coatesville and almost every 
section of the country will more readily af- 


ation 


fect the newcomers to New York than be 
hanged by the views of foreigners. But 
democracy is on trialin New York city, 


as well as the country over, more than the 


Jlored man The question is simply 
ther those of white skin who are rising 
e social and industrial scale shall be 
t tted to thrust back those who are 
! ip after them That is the issue, 
1 we fancy its solution will come even 
a iit more slowly in our cities than in our 
ral districts tut that it will be solved 
» Ol ought to doubt Such sane, wise, 
vathetic studies as Miss Ovington’s 

not a little thereto 
rinnerungen: von Ernst Freiherrn von 
rr’ (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsan- 
)} is the exceedingly interesting auto- 
aph of a prominent Austrian, poli- 
political economist, and diplomatist. 
H is born in 1841, the son of the dis- 
iished Austrian statesman Ignaz von 
ver, from whom he not on inherited ex- 
ent qualities, but aiso received a care- 
land in every respect commendable train- 
x rhe first volume, just issued, contains 
iniscences of his youth and early edu- 
ition and a record of his connection with 
e Austrian Embassies in Paris and Lon- 
n from 1865 to 1873. During this period 
associated intimately with the most emi- 


nt persons in both countries, and his char- 


zations of these representatives of 


rench and English literature, science, and 
national culture constitute the most at- 
tive and instructive part of the mem- 
ors 
Lady Elizabeth Herbert of Lea, biogra- 
pher, author of many short stories, and of 
books of travel, is dead at her home in 
London. She was the mother of the late Sir 
Michael Herbert, who was ambassador to 
Washington, and widow of Sidney Herbert, 
var minister at the time of the Crimean 
Var Among her books we not« “Rambles 
Round the World,” “Wayside Tales,” and 
.ives of Monsignor Dupanloup, Garcia Mo- 
no, St. John Baptist de Rossi, and Mother 
reresa Dubouché. 


Harper's Magazine for November has the 


" ng chapters of a Life of Mark Twain 
Albert Bigelow Paine, whom Mr. 
nens designated as his official biog- 
ipher Mr. Paine, like his predecessors 
the same field, labors under the dis- 
ivantage of being forced to compete 
1inst the vast amount of biographical 
itter supplied by Mark Twain himself in 
novels, travel volume and separate 
tel numberless public addresses, and 
long erles of uncodrdinated remin- 
published in the North American 

a There is little left for the for- 
biographer except to systematize and 

rat Mr. Paine gives a pleasing ac 

t of the boyhood of Mark Twain It 
ory of a lad of ordinary promise, 

! ore than ordinary capacities for 
f ind a decided gift for leader- 

) rhe origins of rom Sawyer” and 
kleberry Finn” are traced, Twochar- 
teriatic stories of Mark Twain are quoted, 
page 492 of an edition of Suetonius, 
hich Mr. Clemens was fond of reading, 
ere is reference to a certain Flavius 
emens, who was notorious “for his want 
energy.” In the margin Mark Twain 
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wrote: 
starts.” 


“I guess this is where our line 
Speaking of the family’s mi- 
grations, Mark Twain once said: “In 1843 
my father caught me in a lie. It is not 
this fact that gives me the date, but the 
house we lived in. We were there only 4 
year.” 

the 


fessor 


In Same number of 


Lounsbury 


Harper’s, Pro- 
announces his profound 
contempt for theme-writing 
instruction in English com- 
position, and for the underlying theory that 
it is necessary to make every college man 
into a writer. 


aversion and 


as a means of 


He makes the classic argu- 


ment that the sense of style is inborn and 
that it is developed, as far as it can be 
developed, by the study and contemplation 
of the great masters of literature. Setting 
undergraduates to write badly, and then 
having their errors corrected by incompe- 
tent instructors, strikes Professor Louns- 
bury as a very futile business. The writer 
begins with the statement that he expects 
nobody to agree with him. We hasten to be 
imong the first to realize this expectation. 
The case is sadly overstated. There is no 
ground for assuming that it is the aim of 
ie college to turn every undergraduate into 
a “writer” in the professional § sense. 
There is no more reason or necessity for 


t,”” says Professor Lounsbury, ‘‘than there 
s for every man to become a mathematician 
architect or an engi- 
neer or a painter.” But as it happens, our 
letters to our wives, our children, and our 


or a musician or an 


” 


business associates are not couched in sim- 


ple equations or in water-colors, but in 
words; and that is true of our Ph.D. theses, 
our applications for a job, and our an- 


nouncements of an intention to run for the 
Legislature. Writers of this kind the world 
needs and the colleges can help to make. 


The Century has a one-act play by the 
late W. 8S. Gilbert, of a type we do not 
readily associate with the author of ‘‘Pina- 
fore’ and “The Mikado.” It is entitled 
“The Hooligan,” and deals with the last 
hours of a murderer condemned to be hanged. 
Aside from the clutch inherent 
in the subject, we find no special qualities 
of 


emotional 


observation, instruction, or dramatic im- 


petus in this little piece. 

Mary Austin’s article in the American 
Wagazine, on why the New Theatre failed, 
is the most thoughtful discussion we have 
seen on this vexed subject. Mrs. Austin 
contends that the management of the New 
Theatre made a fatal mistake when it 
tried to be practical. “The business of the 
New Theatre was to lose money.” To real- 
ize the aims of its founders and the best 
aspirations to which it gave birth, it should 
have searched out and fostered the kind of 


art that the commercial manager was either 
timid encourage. 
should a 
to inti- 
mations of dawning genius, of appre- 
clations, a mark for the per- 
plexed and doubtful private manager.” But 
New Theatre 
plays 


too too uneducated to 


“It 
watch 


or 
as 
afar off 
new 


stand on its subsidy on 


tower catch from 


to serve as 
instead of being a guide, the 
became an imitator It 
whose popularity had been proved in private 


produced 


theatres or new promised to 


be popular because they were like the plays 


plays which 


being produced by the private managers. 


The sub-title chosen by Louise Collier 


Willcox for her paper on Nietzsche, in the 
Vorth 
Sick Souls,’ 


American Review, “A Doctor § for 


" is not a happy description of 
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one who by the author’s own account was 
a physician who failed to cure himself, and 
whose methods were those of Christian Sci- 
ence. To those of us who are not Christian 
Scientists, the implication is not as lauda- 


tory as the writer may imagine. We have 


here no attempt at a formal estimate of 
Nietzsche, but a chapter of casual com- 
ment, from which emerges the rather in- 
teresting point that in his asseveration of 
the triumph of life over death and joy 
over pain, Nietzsche was at one with the 
great religions that he attacked. 

In this number of the North American 
Review Arthur Benington, vice-president of 
the New York branch of the Dante Ali- 
ghieri Society announces the forthcoming 
publication of a book on Dante which 
promises to work a_ revolution in its 
field. The author is Professor Paolo Ama- 


ducci of Rovigo, and his theory is, in few 
words, that Dante’s journey, “from 
ginning in the dark wood to its end in the 
Empyrean,” is an image of the journey of 
the children of Israel from the 
Promised Land as allegorically interpreted 
in a work of St. Peter Damian, “De quad- 
ragesima et quadraginta duabus Hebrweorum 
mansionibus.” The “Divina Commedia” to 
be properly understood must be divided into 
forty-two and stopping places 
(mansions), “each march and resting place 
having the same allegorical meaning that 
St. Peter Damian assigns to those of the 
Israelites.” 


its be- 


Egypt to 


marches 


Science 


“A Handbook of Health,” Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson, and “The Teaching of High 
School Mathematics,” by George W. Evans, 
are in the list of Houghton Mifflin Co. 


by 


The eighteenth session of the Internation- 
al Congress of Americanists will be held in 
London from May 27 to June 1. 
in agricultural research 
increasing the wealth of 
the introduction of 
is admirably shown 
Magazine 


Recent progress 
aud its effect in 
this country through 
new plant industries 
in the National Geographic 
October, by David Fairchild, 
explorer of the Department of Agriculture. 
Our plant immigrants are 31,000, and thos« 


for 
agricultural 


on which he lays the most stress are the 
mango, date, and bamboo. The various 
stages in the cultivation, harvesting, and 
preparation for market of coffee are de- 


scribed by Prof. R. DeC, Ward of Harvard 


who visited the famous coffee district of 
Sio Paulo for the purpose of obtaining 
this information. Some interesting facts 
about old Wiirttemberg are given by B. H 
Buxton, and an account of excursions in the 
interior of Tahiti, by Prof. H. W. Smith 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

“Animal Intelligence, 
studies (Macmillan), by Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, is a reprint of which has 
appeared before, with the exception of two 
essays, “Laws and of se- 
havior,” and “The Evolution of the Human 
the Prof 


enunciates 


ol 


” 


experimental 
material 
Hypotheses 


Instinct.”” In former essor 
Thorndike 
sponse 

they are not novel, as they may be 4 


the his 


essay, 
laws governing re- 
In themselves 


ed 


applica- 


to a given situation. 


edluc 


from law of association; 


The Nation 


tion of them, however, to genetic psychol- 
ogy is interesting It is his belief that 
the child learns to speak rather | con 
necting certain sounds with pleasant re 
sults, than by direct imitation of a teach 
er Certain sounds, such as “‘t! annot 
be learned by imitation. Fro among the 
great number of responses with which the 
infant replies to a stimulu it oner or 
later hits upon the correct one by a dent, 
and in the course of time select it. being 
impelled to do so by no other fe thar 
its previous association witl " leasant 
result rhe great majority of 1 nses 
are instinctive or habitual, and are not 
caused by the ideas of them rh latter 
part of the argument requires 1 om- 
ment; as regards voluntary act psychol- 
ogists have never held that the lea art 
from the particular volition, was capable 
of causing itself to bh; arried into effect 
while with reactions which are ! I 
less distinctly reflex the truth of tl ’ 
thor’s statement is beyond questi« r" 
second essay deals with accidental ; ! 
tion and conscious selection of fit responses 
inthe higher sphere of intellectual a 
where habit has in a large degree rep! 
instinct. 

Nearly five hundred years ago the Italian 
physician Mercurialis categorically affirm 


ed that flies carried secretions from diseased 


bodies to food, and that persons were thus 
infected. Since that time it has often been 
suggested that contagion may be transmit 
ted in this way, but it is only within the 
past decade that the theory has been s 
riously entertained by a large proportion 
of medical men. One of the most active 
among those who have accumulated data in 
recent years to prove the case against the 
house fly is our government entomologist 
Dr. L. O. Howard In “The House Flys 

Disease Carrier” (Stokes), Dr. Howard has 


brought together, in a volume ofahove thre 
hundred pages, not only the results of his 
own investigation and those of his col 
leagues, but also critical reviews of all the 
important work bearing upon his subject 
The five chapters treat the zodlogical po 
sition, life history, and habits of the houss 
fly, its natural enemies, its agency in the 
carriage of disease, remedies and preven 
tive measures, and other flies frequenting 
houses. A bibliography of 136 titles in- 
cludes the more important papers and is the 
more useful for not attempting to list the 
multitudinous popular compilations. Since 


the chief danger fromthehouse fly is that it 


may develop in and feed on human excre 
ment, and thus convey pathogenic organ- 
isms, an important feature of the book is 


the inclusion of two appendices summariz 


ing the valuable recent papers of Dr. Stiles 


on disposal of night soil The illustra 
tions throughout are excellent, many of 
them being new The author ranks high 
not only as an investigator but as a popu 
larizer of scientific results, but unfortu 
nately the present volume is not as read 
able and conci as, for instan hi Mos 
quito Book,” and the opening chapter will 
probably seem to the general reader a il 
lingly technical. The medical in and the 
entomologist will overlook this feature, for 
the book is a veritable mine of authorita 
tive information 

“The Lore of the Honey B (Du ) 
by Tickner Edward unite the ence 
and poetry of bee-ke ing t " ul 
degree. On the practica j I ha 


been no want o tr 
Manual of Ut Apla i 
Lg ce#ésB Keeping 
i fact of 1 mie a 
produ n of ! and 
entifi aj t 
a » its re t f the 
terl h I ot t I 
ing 1 rat i sf 
vocacy of ra‘ il 
sins on a mst y 
known t f pr i 
be« Mr Edward ( 
both scier t and man o 
ttle book fitted » de 
the simple, quie t! 
all fields His pag ‘ 
the most thoroughly 
and, indeed, abx« 1 with 
are not likely o t 
who know how to ar 
le The book writt I 
keeper and many of tl 
tion need modification f 
in eason but ap itu 
ate who have ca t tl 
h calling will be gratef 
now ilike the 1 ho “ 
ved Huber ot rvati« 
ore subtle lesso w 
aught when ought ‘the 
quiet, while great Caesar 
ghtnings by high Euphra 
rhe Aéro-Manuel of ¢ 
it. Bernard (Pari I) i 
ippeal to every one interest 
rhe first part is devoted to 
hronology from the h 
i he present da and 
iit ble and a at 
if i yeat I Ma 
follow | ii:ter 
lista and i | 
Records fo of ait 
ier thar ! i 
betl of nme it t 
ii will attract the ge al a 
it contair first, a dicti 
ot aviation tern in reatit 
cyclopaedia and 1 t a 
ical not and table I 
ill for a ery on ra 
echank for their proj 
iii i nothir mor r 
ot Who Who 0 tl ! 
iving a dk ' 
list of all constr t 
prof ssional at t r 
tior et tr 1 iT 
ooning to our t 
notabilitic rhe of 
l represent i ( 
nd addr 
iret 
Hla ird ¢ { 
la pa 
| i rl it 
rapl j t 0 
} MI 
1 thir 
ry B 
tir I I 
, tm ¢ ¢ 4) 
tions ihe O 
irkable ple 
raper ¢ 
ectra of a 
th mea 
Fre er 





ry -_ ° 
The Nation 
would have achieved a larger success in 
In none was there that bal- 
which 


literature. 
of and 
reflects and grasps the manysidedness 
of one’s age; and yet, oddly, each had 
sufficient versatility to crave expression 
Whether, like 
especially, Chapman was too 
learned to adapt himself to immediate 
conditions is one aspect of the prob- 
lem. The learning of Shakespeare, we 
may assume, was of the traditional sort 
which runs easily the of 
art: Jonson’s and Chapman’s excess may 
have pushed their personalities inar- 
tistically to the front. Whether, again 
like Jonson, literary fashions lured him 
into mediums for he was not 
quite suited, is another important but 
doubtful point. At one moment it is hard 
not to feel that if Chapman had writ- 
ten “The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois. 


ance forces sympathies 


in a variety of forms. 


Jonson 


into moulds 


which 


let us say, not as drama but as formal 
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tangle his often crabbed thought. The 
editor has frankly given up certain 
cases, and in many others, for all his 
ingenuity, has fallen short of the truth. 
In general, however, his explanations 
are helpful and precise. We note in the 
introductions a praweworthy attempt 
to consider the material not only in its 
relation to Chapman, but to other Euro- 
pean writers who have handled it. The 
following instance il!ustrates Professor 
Parrott’s occasional tendency to be rigid 
in inference: 

Chapman, the reader of the play will 
noticed, has departed in one material 
of Bus- 


have 
incident 
sy’s death. 


from the historic account 
Curiously enough, Dumas makes 
Both the 


novelist 


alteration of facts 
English poet and the French make 
Monsieur, not the King, the direct inform- 
ant of Monsoreau, and both attribute Mon- 
wrath against his old favorite to 
discovery the fact that Bussy had 


in the the favors 


he same 


sieur’s 


} 


iis of 


outstripped him race for 


wife. It is unlikely 
departure history 
is 
col- 


much treatises in ethics and metaphysics, he ot Monsoreau’s most 


that 
should 


from 
and it 
quite that the 
laborator who supplied him the 
terials for La Dame de Monsoreau, should 
been acquainted with Chapman's play. 
therefore, that there 
common source 


tired in’ might to-day be a monument in the his- this common 
of philosophic thought. One can 
never be In other instances, not- 
ably in the first of the Bussy plays, his 
grasp of dramatic situation, and his abil- 
ity to present certain intangible ironies 
which only that form will express, are 
unmistakable. Or was his -best talent 
epic? Chapman gives one constantly the 
impression of being bigger than his 
works and of being ruined by a cursed 
inarticulacy not much of his own 
making as imposed by the genius of his 
age. Such a figure makes a strong hu- 
man appeal and piques one’s desire to 


perinten tory be a mere coincidence, 
sure. incredible Dumas. or 
with ma- 


have 
Drama ve 

probable, 
have 
unknown. 


it seems 
should 


ais yet 


been some 


of 


d Poems 


Trage dic s 


Georg 
Edited 


by 


Chap- 
with In 
Thomas Mare 
York: E. P. Dutton & 


In point of fact, the advantage derived 
trom making this slight change is ob- 
vious; and though it may, of course, 
have been made before Chapman's day, 
we fail to see the need of assuming that 
to Dumas it should not have occurred 
independently. 


troduction and Notes 


Parrott New 


so 


the three 
planned; 


of 


has 


first volume 
or Parrott 


ill have the comedies, and 


gather up his true greatness securely 


» fr ‘ the ruin of his many half- - 

a glossary, and a bibli rom ambi ‘ | 

necesses. \ sixth, and 
Everett 


rhe 


‘ for ‘ 


rd the poems, together with a gen 


il introductio 
of 
Hale, jr.’s, “Dramatists of 


Holt 


revised enlarged edition 


lan, as outlined, has the award 


Parrott has set 
little to 


ceferred 


Mr. 
leaves 


plan which 


fo-day” is announced by 


‘An 


ors 


definitive 


orking or a 


be de 


the 


at thi himself 
“ld ed He gen- 
the eral introduction until he shall have vee 
over critically the entire body of 
Chapman's works. In has 
ot slighted the apparatus for the pre- 
judge by 


d, to produce : 

Note-Books: being some Me- 
Friendships, Criticisms, and Expe- 
Archer” accord- 
Paul, the publisher, who an- 
of 


Salvini, 


ctor’s 
rt of that wo has wisel; rat 


all side Fo 


tury 


ces of Frank contains, 


and an one 


ed and 


ng to Stanley 


so doing, he a 
Tom 


An- 


Tennyson, 


Mary 


nounces it, memories 
Wilkie 


Irving, 


ledgling 


of this Tayler, Collins, 


volumes, if we may rson and others 
one volume which has appeared. In 
arly two hundred finely-printed pages, 
found, in with 
introduction 
with a bit of 
an elaborate commen- | t 
giving the 
for the choice of nu- 
merous textual readings. The need of a 
trustworthy text is indicated by the fact act 
1875 Paris 


Chapman 


placed ithir ceding 


Herbert Tree W ednes- 


vy, November 8 


thor- the 
The grub-, ne 
but if Mr. of 
to 


iterial for Sir has appointed 
the production of 
Zangwill’s play, “The God of 
which is understood to be an appeal 
of 


relations 


for 


are connection israel new 


chiefly his- War.” 
general for 


notes 


but 


taken indicate each 


in-eathering torical, more the application Christian principles 


the 


an 


form of appreciation, too; international 


stud 


in 
special section .on- 
of 
three- 


in 


the 
“Papa” 


has for 
Theatre, the 
Flers and de Caillavet, a 


and a Maude 


Haymarket 


enient and accurate tary Cyril procured 


ha 


to reloles evidence editor's lon 


that 


eome 


ulating fleure of Messrs. d¢ 


comedy which has had a long run 


The plot is founded on the rivalry 
for the hand of an 
heiress, and the successoftheolder man. The 
with a suitable 


chosen for a tudy 


of a complete edi 


and that 
based the 
Under 
present editor 
the large 
have crept 
had to be 
page. The 
a vast amount of 
the allusions 


not since has 
of 


this 


that 


tien 


George Ch 


ap 
the 


iderably 


between father and son 


appeared, 
text 
selections. 
the 
regret, as he does 
of errata which 

own text have 
on a preliminary 


ne be 


has con upon careless was ; 
provided 


the 
will 


boy, however, is 


The point Is: well-known Mermaid 
a philosophy of 
ted with Ba- nay 
thinking 
the 


individual 


alive . 
sweetheart, and ending is happy as 


usual The 
fication, it is said, for the English stage. 


‘ the iret stances, . : 
ind he CIPCUMSTAE piece require some modi- 


eneru well 


his own number 


For the purposes of copyright, Justin 
Huntly MeCarthy recently gave, in London, 
just finished by 
Maid.” It is 

same name. 


ame time trag- into his and 


other strongly corrected 


a performance of a play 
entitled “The Fair Irish 
founded upon his novel of the 
rhe laid first in Ireland, and then 


in London, in the years 1814-15. The hero- 


commentaries reveal 
industry in running down 
of Chapman's widely ranging mind, but 


n Jonson and John Donne: 


had been | elve 

Elizabethan still 

Elizabethan and more themselves, they to do this was far easler than to disen 
>. 


him, 


them sand 


or even less scene is 
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ine, the last of an old and ruined family 
suddenly finds herself the heiress to almost 
unlimited wealth This unexpected good 
fortune makes her for a season the Queen 
of London, and brings her many experiences 
humorous and pathetic. It is wholly a love- 
story, and the historical events of the year 
of Waterloo have no direct influence upon 
the characters. 

Here is an indication of the magnitude of 
Professor Reinhardt’s spectacle to be pro 
duced in the London Olympia at Christmas 
The scene represents the interior of a hues 
Gothic cathedral. During the intermezzo 
the doors are opened and the spectator sees 
a band of huntsmen, with their horses and 
dogs, traversing a lofty mountain But to 
give due effect to the picture it has becom 
clear that the mountain must be in the 
middle of the arena. To accomplish this 
Reinhardt and the scenic designer have ar- 
ranged to build up a huge mountain capa 
ble of supporting hundreds of persons, and 
larger in circumference than almost any 
Stage in London, This is to be equipped 
with motor power, so that it may be easily 
moved from one end of the building to the 
other. 

The death is announced of Ernst Hart- 
mann, a leading member of the Burgth: 
ater, at the age of sixty-seven His death 
is a severe loss for Viennese theatregoers 
and for the Imperial House of Comedy, 
since he was, after the death of Sonnen- 
thal, the only surviving representative of 
the classicai traditions of the Austrian 
stage Among the characters in which h 
excelled was that of Petruchio in “The 
Taming of the Shrew” and of Benedick 
Much Ado About Nothing.” 


Musie 


Family Letters of Richard Wagne 
Translated by William Ashton Ellis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 
net. 

More Mastersingers. By Filson Young. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 
net. 

In Germany there are many singer 
and other musicians whose specialty is 
the interpretation of Wagner’s music. 
In England there is an author who 
seems to be devoting his whole life to 
writing an exhaustive biography of 
Wagner and translating his essays and 
the thousands of letters he wrote. Six 
volumes have already been published of 
William Ashton Ellis’s “Life of Riel 
ard Wagner,” and the work is still an- 
nounced as being “in progress.” Then 
there are eight volumes of prose works 
which Mr. Ellis has turned into Eng- 
lish, with prefaces and annotations. Of 
the letters, he has translated those ad- 
dressed by Wagner to his first wife, 
those to Mathilde Wesendonck, to her 
husband, and to Emil Heckel (this in- 
cludes a brief history of the Bayreuth 
festivals). Doubtless he would have 
also Englished the letters to Liszt, 
Uhlig, and so on, had not others preced- 
ed him. 

Two years ago, in the preface to his 


The Nation 


version of Wagner's letters to his first 


wife, Mr. Ellis expressed the hope that 
the demand for them would be suffi 
ciently great to encourage him to sup 
plement that volume by “an English 
rendering of the delightful ‘Familien 
briefe."" Evidently this wish was grat 
ified; and to make the family letters a 
cessible to a still larger number he per 
suaded the publisher to issue this col 
lection at a price within the means of 
all who crowd the cheaper sections of 
the house at performances of Wagner's 
works, or take the most modest of parts 
in their representation. It has been said 
that these family letters may be regard- 
ed as a supplement to the autobiog 
raphy, but that is true of all the letters 
of Wagner, for he is always in them 
talking about himself and his works. 
Being written while the incidents were 
fresh and his nerves still vibrating, the 
letters present his experiences and his 
individuality more vividly than the rem- 
iniscences dictated in after years. In 
those to members of his family, in par 
ticular, as the translator justly re 
marks, “no possible suspicion of atti 
tudinizing can arise in the mind of the 
most inveterate carper.” Their writer 
appears in them true to life, and on the 
whole the picture they present will 
please those who love Wagner the man, 
with all his faults, as much as they love 
his music and his poems, with all their 
weaknesses. 

Goethe's “himmelhoch jauchzend, zum 
Tode betriibt” might be put as a motto 
on the title-page of this volume of let- 
ters. Half the time the writer of them 


seems to be in a condition which he 
describes in these words: “My nerves 
are so terribly sensitive, they are always 
vibrating, either engendering the acme 
of pleasure or the deepest depression 
and pain.” The pleasure is rare and 
fleeting; “the feeling of pain, anxiety, 
prostration, harassment, is the con 
stantly abiding state.” At times, as 
when he was writing his Nibelung 
poems, he could work only two hours a 
day, and even that, he writes, he could 
“only accomplish by lying down for 
another two after my work and trying 
to sleep a bit; if sleep doesn’t come, that 
day is done for.” “A whole night's sleep 
is the heavenliest blessing I know; I 
often take a deal of pains preparing it.” 
tut he is getting on in years, and con 
soles himself for all his troubles by re 
flecting that “the most passionate na 
tures have often first learned comfort in 
old age.” If the diagnosis of his trou 
bles made by the eminent American ocu 
list, Dr. George M. Gould, is correct 


a pair of spectacles would have ended 


his sufferings, for the mysterious af 
fliction which he tried in so many dif 
ferent ways to cure was simply eye 
strain. 

That Mr. Ellis’s translation is ac 
curate and retains much of the indi- 
viduality of the original it is hardly 


necessary to say His index also is, a 
usual, a model Under Wagne! he 
Classifies the allusions made to child 


hood and youth, to his regret at having 
no children (Siegfried was born later) 
to copyrights, dogs, exile, and amnesty, 
hack-work, health, marriage, pianofo 

politics, reading, women, et: the larg 
est number of entries being und bod 


money-matters, and self-analys 


appendix contains Glasenapp’s note 


the recipients of the family letter his 
mother, two brothers, four sister ol 
half-sister, and several nieces Gla 


napp believes that a considerable n 
ber of family letters, written before 
Wagner had become famous, were not 
preserved. The first letter is dated 1832 
the last 1874. The translator has add 
ed biographic notes where they help 


to elucidate the contents of the letter 


Those who believe that Wagner vas 
the son of his mother’s second husband 


will find confirmation of their view in 
this sentence, on p. 279 
“half-sister,” Cicilie “To me it seen 
as if our father Geyer believed he was 
atoning for a trespa by h acri 
for the whole famil hich pre 
eded by the sentence 
perfectly clear now, even though T feel 
it extremely difficult to expre 


of that relation.” 


the title of a chapt« n Filson Your 
latest collection of essay “More Ma 
tersingers.”” Mr. Young is familiar t 
thi ubject having previou ly ritten 
a whole book on Wagner oper I: 
the new chapter he does not di t 
composer's last years, but pleads fe 
improved staging of his works at Ba 
reuth and elsewhers ind for ¢ or 
He holds that Wagner's music is fo | 
time, that his influence on the | 
still growing, but that the opera vill 
age unle thev are presented n 
garb worthy of their beaut) In a chap 
ter on The Art of the Conductor M1 
Young gives a d account of t ré 
lution in orchestral and opera nt 
pretation effected by Wagt but 
forgets to add that tl har dur 
quite as much to Liszt's ple a a) 
Wagner’ Some of the ne tyke col 
ductors. including two Englishmen, Lar 
don Ronald and Henry Wood, are con 
sidered in detail as to their ethod 
Other chapter all of then orth read 
ing re entitled Debu rl | 0 
Westminster the Mueie of tl 
Salon (an expression he use nat 
wider and more exalted sense than 
customary) The Place of Music in 
Modern Life, which he think : not 
much to be a child of the time——to stin 


ulate the strenuousne 


fever of modern life—as to be a haven of 
refuge from it, into which ve may 
escape In hours of heavins or oppre 
sion 


Fritz Kreisler 





there 


Dowell Fe 


‘ 


ate 


! is recently brought out 
n ! 1 by himself, of Beethoven's 
iano and violin 
inniversary of the birthday of 
Edward MacDowell, December 18 
will be held at Carnegie Hall a Mac- 


stival Concert, in honor of Amer- 


ica’s greatest composer E. S. Brown, who 
is managing the concert, has engaged the 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe 
conducting, to assist, and among the solo- 
ists will be Augustus Cottlow, the eminent 
pianist, long recognized as MacDowell’s 
most enthusiastic interpreter; Gardner 


Lamson 


who has 


bass baritone, an 


Germany ; 


tralto; 


ifault 


Wagner 


reuth 
chor 
effec 
ire 
i ( 
a 
v! 
: rt 
ii 
i 
\ 
n 
he } 
grout 
hur 


enlivened by graphi 


American singer 


been for many years in opera in 
Rosa Linde, a well-known con- 
Nellie Wright, soprano, and Paul 
tenor 
lowered his orchestra in Bay- 
whereas in “Parsifal” he put his 
up into the cupola for a celestial 
Acting on this latter hint, they 
preparing, in Berlin, for production 
i a huge pantomime, with 
ind acti for which Humperdinck 
and which is to be 
f lern adaptation of the media 
i mysterit rhere will 
pr enting which sev 
I will be employ l 
i : 4s the orch ra of 
lred | who will | p 
it ! I above t tage 
h < t of mystery, whil 4 
: a | vill hime from a Gothic 
whict to be built in the arena 
0 ia Theatre 
Mather whose d 
has been repor ] 
i i t il prin il 
Pa Opéra in 1899. Amo 
ed “L’/Ceuvi i 
ner Mélanges 
He had 
of il 
Art 
\ ) alamani Milan 
published without date, 
orthy production of the year 
Phough omewhat heavy to 
by no means heavy in style, 


descriptions 





‘Lhe 


periences, and, later, of his triumphant 
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tively few, and we find frequent repe- 
titions of the same theme with very 
slight variations of treatment. In all, 
there is the charm of refinement, and 
this may explain why his works were 
for the most part preduced in response 
to aristocratic demand. His funerary 
stele, in spite of a certain formality, are 
beautiful embodiments of refined grief. 
But his Hebes and Dancing Girls and 
his Venuses are for the most part senti- 
mental in conception and artificial in 
character, and hence do not make a 
strong appeal to the sculpture loving 
public of to-day. 


return to his native town are delightful 
bits of narrative. 

Canova was an enthusiastic reviver of 
classic themes in sculpture, but his in- 
terest went further. When the opportu- 
nity offered, he promptly purchased 
from a French architect eighty Roman 
inscriptions, which formerly belonged 
to the Giustiniani family, and present- 
ed them to the Vatican, thus establish- 
ing a Museo Lapidario, which afterward 
developed into the Museo Chiaramonti. 
Nor did he hesitate to plead with Na- 
poleon himself for the restoration of 
classic treasures to Italy. This enthusi- 
asm was perhaps somewhat undiscrim- 
inating. When he went to London in 
1815 and saw the sculptures from the 
Parthenon he wrote: 





A work embodying the results of Lord 
Carnarvon’s long explorations at Thebes is 
announced by Henry Frowde, with the title 
“Four Years’ Excavations at Thebes”; chap- 


ters in the volumes are contributed also 
The works of Pheidias, then, are true by Howard Carter, F. L. Griffith, George 
flesh and blood, that is to say, to be classed Legrain, Dr. Moller, Professor Newberry, 


flesh and blood 


the Beivicere, In “Famous Castles and Palaces of Italy” 
flesh and blood 


(Scribner), Edmund B. d'Auvergne has had 
primarily to write a text for pictures— 
there are eight color-plates, after sketches 


with the beauties of nature; 
is the of 
also the Torso of Hercules; 
are the dying gladiator and the oft repeated 
flesh and blood the 
Cupid of which fragments are found every- 


and Professor Spiegelburg. 
armless Mercury 


Satyr of Praxiteles; 


: by C. E. Dawson—but he has acquitted 
where; alse Ge Vesu “ ohare and, himself of the task with spirit and with 
furthermore, a Venus of the British Mu-| . mcient learning. He carries the story 


eum is altogether flesh and blood; as are goyy selectively from Castel 


Sant’ Angelo 
to the ducal palace of Mantua, with which 
we reach the Renaissance. 
from Apulia, with 
to the sub-Alpine vale of Aosta. 


ilso two small satyrs, etc. 


Thus, works of quite varied styles from rhe survey runs 


different periods appear to him equally 

equally as refiec- Ferrara, Urbino, and 

nature. It seems strange to us Naples are included. In the embarrassment 

survey the reproductions of his ,,; 
for the 


its Norman strongholds, 
Bracciano, 
the castles of 


beautiful, successful 


Poppi, 
tions of 


we 


is 


choice offered by Italy, one cannot quar- 


works—works most part char- rel with Mr. d’Auvergne’s selections. Pos- 


acterized by excessive formality—that sibly the Saracenic villa at Ravello should 
he should have been thus impressed by have been treated, in view of its exceptional 
the realism of classic art. One of his @rchitectural character and historic inter- 


st. This is an example of the better sort 


the Icarus and Dedalus, 
shows a touch of realism that he seldom 


earliest works, 


ot professional bookmaking. 


even approximated in his later work. It Prof. C. Baldwin Brown of the Univer- 

, > . 63 , eB» burg as recas is Rhi —. 

has a vigor and a charm of naturalism “!*Y °! Edinburgh has recast his Rhind lec 

: oe , ;, tures of 1909 into a handsomely printe 

that is missing even in his portrait aggre , andsomely printed 

Int Could 1 neve devel i book, “The Arts and Crafts of Our Teuton- 
culptures. oul 1¢ 1ave aeveiopec i" in . al 

nif ‘ : ic Forefathers” (McClurg) The book is 

in this direction, could he have remain- 1 model of clear exposition, and except 

i ‘ « Sit ® € a 
ed away from Rome and addressed him- that the illustrations are of too small 


elf to nature, rather than to archzology, 
he produced more 
vigorous and more original. As it was, 
he master of outline and of 
form, and lost the very quality he most 
in the works of the classic 


scale to be very useful, the work of author 
printer be warmly commended. 
The presentation is popular, and Professor 
Brown dispatches in a clause 
inspired volumes. He 
clearly, with maps of the 


might have works and may 


became a necessarily 
that have 


facts 


problems 
admired gives the 
Teutonic 


ee ? : migrations, and explains the na- 
neldents, and a great abun- sculptors. 
. . . , ture of the finds. We have brooches and 
photographie illustration. Sig Occasionally, we find him open to in- 
' , ; ' ' Th th buckles in abundance, swords, dirks, axes; 
in| as ar { ; | I yst-classic ° us, 
i| has spared no paing in Ruences of post — ar s, © more rarely helmets and large vessels. It 
materials. Letters, pub- model for a relief for the tomb of the |. , metal worker’s art, and most of the 
il publi hed, old engravings, VMiarchese Berio with its emotional ex- objects in fron or more precious metals 
periodicals, and books have pression of grief, recalls well-known have plated or inlaid designs or are ef- 
nned, and he has trav- compositions of Donatello, and a PietA, | fectively set with stones. It has been main- 
to many lands to see for the model for which is preserved at Pos- tained that all these so-called Teutonic ob- 
h have been conceal eno, seems to have been inspired by Jects were of Roman manufacture—export 
© collections. The photo the works of Begarelli, And in his large |#°°4s like the output of modern Birming- 
alone are a source epulehral monuments we are some- ham or Tokio. Against this theory the 
, . , idiomati uality of Germanic rnamenta- 
ly to which scholars will times reminded of Bernini. But none of ‘'O"*"" q . ‘ saying — 
> : tion seems to speak conclusively. 
ul irs to come Signor these influences was permanent with 
! 1 critic of the modern him. It was the classic types which Louls A. Ehrich, who died in London, Oc- 
. . . tober 23, at the age of sixty-one, had of 
uf a genial and sympa- controlled his art. In spite of the great ee Se gina wise. y 
: . late years made an enviable reputation as 
i] n fact, a Vasari of abundance of his works, the types he , 
a connolsseur and dealer in old paint- 
lis descriptions preferred—or rather those which ap- j,.5 tHe was a graduate of Yale and began 
is emotional ¢ pealed to his clientéle-—-were compara: active life as a merchant. During a period 





>. 








Nov. 2, 1911} 


of 
to political 
picture collecting. 

what was ultimately 
he 


invalidism he turned, on the one hand, 
and on the other, to 
This avocation led to 
be his calling. 
scholarship surpassed his 
leagues in the trade, and he had in an un- 
usual degree the confidence of museum of- 
ficials and private collectors. For 
years he was president of the Free Trade 
League. He was prominent also in the 
Gold Democratic and in the Anti-imperial- 
ist movements. A man of vivid and varied 
intellectual interests, he will be greatly 
missed. 


reform, 


to In 


easily col- 


many 


Among the works of Constant Moyaux, the 


French architect who died recently at the 
age of seventy-six, may be mentioned the 
tomb of Léon Cogniet at Pére Lachaise, the 


monument to Laplace, the astronomer, at St. 
Martin-de-Mailloc, the Meudon 
tory, and the restoration of the dome of the 
Institute in 1874. In 1890, he was made pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


observa- 


The death is reported from Paris, in his 


fifty-seventh year, of Eugéne-Henri Cau 
chois, who was noted for his pictures of 
still life, especially of flowers. 
I} 
| 
hance 
THE MARKET AND THE STEEL 
SUIT. 
When the announcement was sudden- 
ly made, after the close of the Stock 


Exchange last Thursday, that the Gov- 


ernment had entered suit to dissolve 
the Steel Corporation, it was received 
by individual readers or listeners in 


various ways. Stock Exchange people 
who were still lingering in Wall Street 
said at that the market 
have to go down. The Steel Trust’s law- 
yers declared that it ought to be a re- 
lief to have the uncertainty about a suit 
removed. Other people insisted that the 
uncertainty was now worse than ever. 
At the clubs and the various evening 
conferences, it was next rather general 
ly concluded that the market's instinc- 
tive feeling that a suit was coming 
especially after Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham’s curious newspaper interview 
of last month—had been behind Steel 
common’s break from 80 at the end 
of July to 515% last month. But the 
average man-in-the-street merely 
dered what sort of overwhelming crash 
would seize the Stock Exchange next 
day. He reasoned from his knowledge 
that the “billion-dollar Trust’? has 120,- 
600 shareholders, that all sorts of peo- 
ple among his own acquaintance “held 
a little Steel,” and that here was poten- 
tial liquidation on a startling scale. 
Next morning, Steel common opened 
6 points down; that was the London 
Tt fell 5 points further, then 
points earlier 
On Saturday, it opened 


once would 


won- 


°1 
selling. 
recovered 2 
81%-point 
a fraction 
on Monday 
for a large supply of selling orders by 
mail from the outside public), the stock 


or so of its 
loss. 
lower and advanced a point; 


(when many people looked 


‘The Nation 


‘ 


rose 1% points further; on Tuesday, 
1%. Clearly, the 120,000 separate hold- 
ers of the stock were keeping their 
heads. 

So far as concerns the problem as 
to how the stock’s market value would, 
be affected pending the suit thus sud 
denly initiated, there is some interest 


ing precedent. Northern Securities was 
the first great corporate combination 
ordered to be dissolved; its stock was 
selling around 102 when Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox, in February, 1902, began the 
Government's dissolution suit. From 
that price the shares declined to 81% in 


1903. When the final decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down in 
March, 1904, Northern Securities was 
back at 90, and two weeks later the 


Standard Oil 
1906, the 
sent his 


price again crossed par. 
was quoted at 630 on May 4, 
when President Roosevelt 
special message to Congress announc- 
ing that the Department of Justice 
would take action. After the suit 
actually started, the stock sold 

to 390, but on the 31st of last August, 
the day when the company’s books were 
closed, and the corporation, as it had 
been known, passed out of existence, the 
it in 


day 


was 
down 


price was 630—exactly what was 


May, 1906. 
The price of 
stock, just betore the Government's suit 


American Tobacco 


was started in March, 1996, was 513 
The price subsequently declined to 
174%; but last May, two weeks after 
the Supreme Court had handed down 
its decision against the company, the 
price was back at 520. And even as 
regards the intervening preak in the 
two industrial stocks, it must be re 
membered that the Oil and Tobacco 
suits were instituted in the boom year 
1906, when all the market was on a 
very high level, and that the low prices 
mentioned came in the panic of 1907, 


and represented a relatively not more 


decline than occurred in many 


other stocks. 


evere 


Such was the story in stocks of com 
panies which the Supreme Court event- 


ually ordered to be dissolved. They re- 
ceived their dividends regularly, until 
the final decree of dissolution. In the 
case of Northern Securities—the only 
combination where the longer history 
subsequent to its dissolution is as yet 
in evidence—the component companies, 
whose stock was allotted pro rata to 
the holders of Northern Securities 
shares, were more prosperous after the 


dissolution than before, and paid larger 
dividends. 
It is 


regret 


feel 


pos- 


impossible, however 
that a 
sible anxieties and worries should have 
forced u 
s—many ¢ 

If the 
“nlaving 


position so full of 


heen non tt is great hody of in 


f them 


] 
sd | 


tor neople of ma,! 


St suit is nothing but 


means 
administration 
nort for 


nolities” by an 


anxious for winning popular suy 


next year’s election, then no denuncia 


4°29 


ticn of the attorney-general and _ the 
President could be too severe. A consid- 
erable part of the community is taking 
the major premise in that argument for 
granted. 

But there are some other considera 
ticns which must also be kept in mind 


The law being what it is, it either 
that the 


brought into court, or it Was wrong; 


was 


right corporation should ove 
and 
that question cannot be determined }) 
the number of investors in the 
The statement issued by the Steel man 
agement, last week, washing its hands of 
responsibility and blaming the Govern 
ment for whatever loss an investor may 


property 


hereafter incur, was in somewhat 
taste. If the 


ques 


tionable Steel Corporation 


is hereafter adjudged by the court not 
to have violated the Anti-Trust law, and 
not to have broken down the conditions 
of equal competition and legitimate-trade, 
then there is not the slightest reason 
why the investor in the shares will lx 
any worse off hereafter than he is t 
vy. More than that, a harassing uncer- 
tuinty, which must always have per 
ed against the value of h toc) vould 
permanently removed 
And if the Government ere ) n 
the suit and the Trust were to be dis 
olved, it is quite as true as it was lh 
fore that the property is there ind that 
e courts which dissolved the hold 
mpany would protect the 
rht to it The f i no que 
fiscatior n the matte! ind ft 
finite 1 aq 
t va itior t n there vould | 
en if the suit had ! ! t 
n St 1 { J 
, 20. oO } ‘ ' ‘ 
king capital to pay di lene n the 
rst vears of its history 
But even this dé not tou 
of the matter What few pe t 
ear to realize that the 1 ! 
reak up such combination is ma 
ijudged in restraint of trade L mn 
ent not to embark on untried and 
harted industrial seas, but to re 
conditions with which the world had 
een familiar during many generat 
and with which it achieved ] ! 
vious eras of prosperity. It the it 
ense trade combinations which , 
themselves the experiments, and some o 
them have been glaringly unsuccessful 
ones, Even in Germany o often cited 
for our admonishment in the matter 
there are of tl imilar ! ent 
reaking down wo arguments ar 
tant nroduced b per COI 
at the hole atte nf 
uge trade combinations is senseless a 
tliciou and both of tl mer 
re unfounded. One that d 
Trust movement” of 1899 and 1] 
the only means of say 
dustrial enterpr I 
tuation The other t tt { 
Trust law undertakes t 
ing of any busir or 





The first is wrong in its history, the 
ond wrot n its facts. Instead of b 
ng in a tate of ruin, the separate 
ints which were taken into the huge 
algamations of that period were high 
l prosperous—so much so that, in tne 
Steel Trust's case, one reason for its 
paying the 4 per gent. dividend on its 
inflated common stock in 1901 was that 
half of the companies bought up by it 
had been paying 4 per cent. on similarly 
watered capital of their own. Some ot 
them had come to grief in the money 


market, a few vears before, and some ol 


then f left to themselves, would prot 
ibl have done oO a Tew vears late! 

en the Steel Trust itself skated over 
some unpleasant! thin ice But that 


no novel discovery of that day 
Going concerns, with proper manag 
ment and capitatization, were so flou 
hing that, except for the constitutional 
pples already mentioned, the Steel 
Corporation had hard work to get them 
\s for the notion that the proscerib 
ing of the Oil and Tobacco Trusts meant 
that no great business, and no reason 
ble combination would be allowed 
acain, that idea was doubtless encour 
ized by one unhapp Obiter dictum oft 
the Circuit Court: but the Supreme 


‘ irt opinions of last spring made very 


t k of it 
It remains for the Department of Jus 
tice to prove that the Steel Trust vio 
hit the Anti-Trust law and threatens 
e fi exchange of trade. It has not 


i that vet the Corporation's own 


till to heard Some allega 
tion ' thy ittort \ eneral's petition 
{ t references to the motiv 
and Hone of the Trust in 1907) will 
retty hard to prove, and are believed 
he anit nfounded by peopl ho 
ere n th ot at the time and who 
had reason to know what was being don 
1 wi \nd even the prosecuting of 
ins in hardly doubt that the Steel 
F ’ ' has a istly efter case, im 
+) t of the recent opinions of tl 
. a% t j the Anti-Trust law 
‘ than nossessed by the 


ird Ol or the American Tobacco 
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Bla t } M \ ! f Word Lon 
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British Dominions: Their Present Commer- 
ial and Industrial Condition. Edited by 
w. J. Ashley Longmans, $1.80 net. 

Frown, Ek. C. The So-and-So Family Dut- 
ton $1.25 

Browne, Walter. Everywoman. Acting ver- 
sion of Henry W. Savage's Production. 
H. K, Fly Co. $1 net. 

Caffin, C. H. The Story of French Painting 
Century. $1.25 net 

Callender, G. A. R. Sea Kings of Britain. 
Part Ill, Keppel to Nelson. Longmans. 

Cpmeron, Margaret. The Pretender Person 
Harper. $1.30 net 

Castle, A. and E. The Composer. Double- 
day, Page. $1.20 

Chateaubriand Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. 
Pages Choisies Par Victor Giraud. Paris: 
Hachette. 

hesterton, G. K. Five Types: A Book of 
Kessays Holt 

Chesterton, G. K. The Innocence of Father 
Brown Lane $1.30 

Chesterton, G. K Wit and Wisdom (Com- 
pilation) Dodd, Mead. $1 net. 

‘hinard, G. L’Exotisme Américain dans la 
Littérature Francais« Paris: Hachette. 

‘hoate, J. H American Addresses. Cen- 
tury. $2 net. 

\. A. The Wind-Band and Its 

Instruments Holt $1.50 net 

Clarke, H. C., and Rulon, P. I The Cook- 
Book of Left-Overs Harper. $1 net 

‘oleridge-Yarnall. Forty Years of Friend- 
ship as Recorded in the Correspondence 
of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis 
Yarnall. Macmillan. $3 net 
lin Joseph Tr} Way vith the Nerves 


Conrad Joseph Under Western Eyes: \ 


Novel Harper $1.25 net 
Craig, S$ Secret of the Hills Crowell 
x1 
lopedia of Education Edited by Paul 
Vonro« Vol. Il, Chu-Fus Macmillan 


Dana, R. H., jr Two Years Before the 
Mast Intro. by W. Grenfell. Macmillan. 
$2? net 

Daudet’s Neuf Contes Cholsis Edited for 


hool use by V. EF. Franco Ho't 
Da 1. WwW Evenings with Grandma. Part 
!. for Third-Year Class Heath 
Da s R.H The Family Novelizved from 
t! play by E. Marshall Dillingnaam 
vbarn, Charl Frat and the French 
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Desmond, H. J Little Uplifts: Sentiments 
if Cheer and Inspiration Chicago: Me 


Clure 
rT) rie | J Acro China on Foot Holt 
’ T f 
Iyy r. Theodore lennie Gerhardt \ No- 
! Harper 
Du Re Ww FR The Quest of the Silver 
lex Ch zo: McClure $1.75 net 
Du Rose. W. P. TI Reason of Lif Lone 
; 2150 net 
Ww. A The Richer Lif Doubleday 
Ty org $1 net 
lride Paul Life Throbs Boston: The 
Poet Lore Co 
! rson Vrs. BR a, © Historie Southern 
Vonuments N 1 Pri Co £5 net 
Mnelish Prose of the Fighteenth Century 
lited } rR. W Alder Roston Hough 
ton Mifflin $” 
var M.S Black and White in South 
Fast Africa Lonemat 
Ferguson, W. S Hel! th \thens An 
Histor it F } Ml Nan 1 net 
Fisk. M. TI The Eternal Femin'n Mono 
logue Harner. $1 net 
wee " , Pa a mr Vonkevfolk of 
Tia Africa Tonemar : net 
Fontar CGret Minds Mdited, with notes 
} 7 Ww Thavwer Holt 
Fox rant Oceanta Peens ° Mant 
Land Illustrated in color Maemitllan 
$10 net 
Fulton rdward Fnelish Pros Compost 
tion Holt 
Ctheon Calendar mH” Tit, Fy)! Ca 
Cider, J. 1 The Heart of Youth: Youne 
Peonl Poems Gav and Grave Sturgis 
& Walton $1.25 net 
min Y 1 uw lane Holt 1° net 
Goodrich, J. K The Comine China Chi 


io: MeClure 

Grev, Zane The Youne Lion-Hunter. Har 
ner 1 °5 

Haeeard, WH Rider The Mahatma and the 
Hare Holt $1 net 
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Harrison, Frederic Autobiographic Me- 
moirs. 2 vols. Macmillan. $7.50 net. 
Harizenbusch, J. bk. La coja y el encogido. 
Edited, with notes, by J. Geddes, jr. Holt. 
Hawthorne, H. The Lure of the Garden. 

Illus. in color. Century. $4.50 net. 

Hay, lan. A Safety Match. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.20 net. 

Heath, E. C, Henrietta. Lane. $1.25 net. 

Herbert, J. A Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Putnam. 

Herts, A, M. The Children’s Educational 
Theatre. Harper. $1.25 net 

Hichens, Robert. The Spell of Egypt: An 
Unillustrated Edition of “Egypt and Its 
Monuments.” Century. $1.25 net. 

Hill, W. B. Introduction to the Life of 
Christ. Scribner. $1.25 net. 

Hodges, George. Everyman's Religion. Mac- 
millan. $1.50 net. 

Holliday, Carl. The Cavalier Poets: Their 
Lives, Their Day, and Their Poetry. 
Neale Pub. Co. $2.50 net. 

Hough, Emerson. The Young Alaskans on 
the Trail. Harper. $1.25. 

Hough, L. H. The Lure of Books. Eaton & 
Mains. 25 cents net. 

Hunt, L. B. The Jaunts of Junior Pic- 
tures by A. B. Phelan. Harper. $1.25 
Huntington, Helen. The Moon Lady. Scrib- 

ner. $1.25 net 

Hyde, W. De W. The Five Great Philoso- 
phies of Life. Macmillan $1.50 net. 

Jacques, Mabel. District Nursing. Macmil- 
lan. $1 net. 

Jessup, W. A. Social Factors Affecting Spe- 
cial Supervision in the Public Schools 
of the United States. Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University 

Jewell, L. P. The Great Adventure. Stokes 
SU) u6cents)« 6net 

Johnson, V. W. Many Years of a Florence 
Balcony Boston: Dana Estes. $1.25 net 

Kerfoot, J. B. Broadway Drawings by 


Lester G. Hornby. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
lin. $2 net. 
Knipe, kf. B., and A. A. The Missing Pearls: 


Little M’ss Fales Goes West. Harper. $1.25. 
Lang, Andrew. Ballads and Rhymes. Long- 
mans 
Le Queux, William The Money-Sp‘der 
Boston: Badger. $1.25 net 
Life’s Calendar 1912. Life Pub. Co 
London, Jack. South Sea Tales. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 


Lounsbury, T. R The Farly Literary Ca- 
reer of Robert Browning. Scribner. $1.25 
ner 


Lyle, E. P., jr The Transformation of 
Krag. Doubleday, Page. $1.20. 

McCabe, Olivia The Rose Fairies Pic- 
tures by Hope Dunlap Chicago: Rand 
McNally. $1.25. 

MeGiffert, A. C Martin Luther. Century 
$3 net 

McNeil. Everett. The Cave of Gold: A Tale 
of California in *49 Dutton $1.50 


MeSpadden, J. W. Opera Synopses. Crow- 
ell. 75 cents net 

Maeterlinck, Maurice The Inner Beauty 
Holt 


Maedalen College Register. New Series, Vol 
VII. by W. D. Macray. Frowde. 

Manning-Brewer, F. H Treason of the 
Blood Cedar Rapids, la.: The Torch 
Press. $1 net 

Mason, A. B Tom Strong, Washington's 
Scout Holt $1.25 net 

Merriam, G. S. The Man of To-day. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

Microbiology: For Agricultural and Do 
mestic Science Students Fd'ted by ( 
KF. Marshall Philadelphia Blakiston 
$2.50 net 

Middleton, Georg: Embers, and Other 
One-Act Plays. Holt. $1.35 net. 

Miller. H. R. His Rise to Power. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 net. 

Mors Ee. H Happy Days at Hillside 
Dutton $1 net 

Miinsterberg Hugo Die Ameritkaner 
Fourth edit'on, revised 2 vols Berlin: 
Mittler & Son 

Nevill, Ralph. The Romantic Past Bren- 
tano. 

Noll, A. H., and Wilson, B. In Quest of 
Aztec Treasure Neale Pub. Co $1.50 

Norris, Kathleen Mother: A Story. Mac 
millan. 

Noyes, W. A. The Elements of Qualitative 
Analysis Sixth edition, revised Holt 
Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. IX, Simple 

Sleep. Frowde. $1.25 
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Paine, R 
Being a 
Plate 
$2.50 net. 


The Book of Buried Treasure: 
History of Gold, Jewels, and 
Pirates Sturgis & Walton 


D. 


of 


Pancoast, H. S., and Spaeth, J. D. Selec- 
tions of Early English Poems. Holt. 
Paoli, Xavier. Their Majesties as I Knew 
Them: Reminiscences of the Kings and 
Queens of Europe. Translated by A. T. De 

Mattos. Sturgis & Walton. $2.50 net 
Parker, L. N Pomander Walk. Lan 
$1.30 net 
Patterson, Raymond The Negro and His 
Needs. Revell. $1.25 net. 
Phillips Calendar. 1912. Life Pub, Co. 
Phillips, Coles. A Gallery of Girls: A Pic- 


ture Book in Color. Century Co. $3 net. 


Platts, J. T., and Ranking, G. 8. A \ 
Grammar of the Persian Languag: 
Frow dk $4 75 net 





Priddy, Al. Through the Mill: The Life ot 
a Mill Boy. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.35 
net 

Raymont, T The Use of the Bible in the 
Education of the Young Longmans 

Rihan \ ee! The Bow of Khalid Dodd 
Mead $1.30 net 
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Henry Holt & Co. W. 33d St. 
Issue this Week 
Frederic Taber Cooper's 
SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN STORY-TELLERS, 


Papers by a favorite contributor to 





The Bookman on the work of Craw- 
ford, Herrick, Glasgow, Chambers, 
Atherton, Churchill, Wiggin, Phil- 


lips, Norris, Henry, Wister, Tarking- 
ton, Wharton, and Bierce. With por- 
traits. $1.60 net.* 
Joseph MeCabe’s 
THE EMPRESSES OF ROME, 

A vivid and continuous story of all 


that is known of the Roman Em- 
presses down to the fall of the 
Western Empire. It reproduces the 


most interesting phases of the 
luxury and decline of Roman So- 
ciety, and offers a remarkable gal- 
lery of types of Roman women. 
Based on the original authorities 


With 24 illustrations. 8vo. $4.00 net.* 


Issued Last Week 
Henry S. Williams's 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

A handbook for the general reader 
or enlisted man by Naval Construc- 
tor Williams, which has been passed 
by high authorities and officially 
sanctioned, apparently the first 
American book of the sort. With 32 


The Nation 
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Ross, E, A The Changing Chinese. Cen Sw i ‘ 
tury. $2.40 net. \ ’ Via ‘ 
Sandeman, G. A. C. Metternich. Brentano Ta I \ y| Roland. Br 
St. Mars, F People of the Wild. Outing ul 
Pub. Co. $1.25 net. Tick | 0 ' ‘ 
Saunders, C. F. \ Window in Arcady l iby M | ‘ 
Philadelphia: Edward T, Biddle. $1.25 net $. t 
Scott's Ivanhoe Edited by A. A. May Holt Lortor \ \ : 
Scott's Redgauntlet; The Pirate 2 vols ke & B 
Frowde, ilpeo Hux! 
Seegmiller, Wilhelmina, Other Rhyme for Century $1.20 net 
Little Readers. Illus. by R. M, Hallock ler, M. } My Rag | 
Chicago Rand, McNally. $1.25 tle, Brown 75 cents ne 
Senefelder, Alois. The Invention of Litho Wat rton, W. P. | 
graphy. Trans. from the German by J. Welch, 8S. G A Confederate Surs 
W. Muller. Fuchs & Lang. $5 rs to His Wife Nea I 
Sharber, K. 7 At the Age : s t 
anapolis Bobbs-Merrill. $1.2 ne Bouch r Ca ) ‘ 
Shaw-Sparrow, Walter. Frank Brangwyn ‘ leday, Page $ 
and His Work Boston Dana Estes. $3.50 \ ker, ¢ r N il i } 
net. er. Owen I Virginia Ny 
Short, J. H. Chosen Day S iustrated. M $1 
Crowell. $2 net Wright, J. ¢ Lays of tl Lake at 
Smith, E. Q. Travels at Hor and Abroad Badger 
3 vols. Neale Pub. Co. $3.50 net Yver. Colette Lov \ Law rr sted 
Stevenson's Indand Voyage and Travel t Pret Ml | ‘ 
with a Donkey Edited by FE. M Holt Putna $ t 
Now Ready 
The Book of Buried THE NEW ITALY 
Treasure A Discussion of Its Present Politi- 
By RALPH D. PAINE cal and So« ial Conditions 
4uthor of ‘‘Shipa and Sailora of Old Transiated from “La Terza Italia: 
Salem,”’ et Lettere di un Yankee" of 
This book—the first of its kind—tells Federico Garlanda 
the stories of treasure hoards of gold, By M. FE. woop 
jewels, and plate, lost or buried, of ge; . 
searches carried on for them to this Cr. Seo. $1.50 net (By mail, $1.65.) 
hour, and of the failures and suc- A discussion of the present political 
cesses of treasure-seekers. Entertain- and social conditions of Italy Co 
ing as the most adventurous fiction— parisons ar drawn between t 
and true. (Crown 8vro, Copious illua- American and the Italian way of d 
trations from photographs and old ing things It gives a great deal 
prints. $2.50 net.) information that the traveller in Ital 
seeks but cannot readily acquire witl 
Their Majesties as I oe a SAG Gas Wey orem . 
of study 
Knew Them Send for New IUuatrated Catalogue 
By XAVIER PAOLI 
The reminiscences of Paoli, in which 6 Pp PUTNAM’S SONS NEw YORE 
; , ete + & LONDON 
he tells of emperors and npresses, 
kings and queens, princes of the blood, ~~ —— —- ~ 
grand dukes and other titled and dis- 
tinguished personages whom he has 
safeguarded on their visits to France, ‘ ‘i ; 
and whom he came to know intimately. A NEW WRITER OF POWER 
(Crown 8&vo Profusely illustrated . 
ieee ont’ Victor L. Whitechurch 
AUTHOR oF 
STURGIS & WALTON CO. CONCERNING HIMSELF. A strong 
31-32 East 27th St., New York autobiographical novel which makes 
a samme the hero a lifelong friend to the 
reader. 12mo. 380 pages. Net $1.25; 
BEST ts 1 
THE CANON IN RESIDENCE, 
This novel of life in a Cathedral 
facilities for supplying town will recall Trollope’s Barchester 
series, and will satisfy discriminat 
American ee. ee 
rift ° po age ' 
English BOOKS Italian 
| French Spanish The Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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full-page illustrations and others in} 


the text. $1.50 net.* 


Douglas H. Campbell's 
PLANT LIFE AND EVOLUTION, 


A non-technical and decidedly 
readable account of the evolution of 


the vegetable kingdom. (American 
Nature Series—Philosophy of Na- 
ture Group, edited by VERNON L. 


KELLOGG.) 


Romain Rolland’s 
JEAN-CHRISTOPHE IN PARIS, 
(The Market Place—Antoinette— 
The House.) The Springfield Re- 
publican called the earlier “Jean- 
Christophe” “A book as big as 
elemental, as original as thourh the 
art of fiction began to-day.” (Entire 
notice on application.) $1.50 net.* 


*Postage on net books 8% additional 


$1.60 net.* 


30-32 West 27th St., 








Catalogue free. Correspondence solicited 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 





Established over 50 years 


New York 





AGENTS FOR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Best New Book on Canada. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


has yet 
Sro, 450 pages. Illustrations and Mapes. $3.00 net 


LITTLE, 


By W. L. GRIFFITH 
In the “‘All Red” Britiah Empire Series. 


The most comprehensive one-volume book that 
been written.—Nation, Aug. 


BROWN & CO0., Publishers, BOSTON 





ries 
revision of manuscripts 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made in Boston and Harvard Vibra 
Ancient and modern languages. Translation, 
ete 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 

96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 














A STUDY OF WORDS 


M. BLACKBUR? 
it sot, 8 f 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 


AMERICANS: An Impression 


By Alexander Francis 
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NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST o 








THE LURE OF THE GARDEN 
By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


An alluring and fascinating outdoor 
great Nathaniel Hawthorne, herself a writer of rare charm of style 


book. The text is by the granddaughter of the 
There are sixteen 


full pages in the colors of the original paintings by Jules Guérin, Maxfield Parrish, 
Anna Whelan Betts, and Ivanowski, and thirty-two full-page reproductions in black and 
white of chol« photographs \ garden classic, and a volume of rare and satisfying 


beauty in every detail of the making. End papers in tint. Quarto, 259 pages. Price, $4.50 


net, postage 28 cent 


THE STORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, author of “How to Study Pictures,” “The Story of 
Spanish Painting,” et 

rhe eal handbook on French art, illuminating and instructive in its criticism, and 

an invaluable book both for the student of art and the cultured general reader. It is the 

begun in “The Story of Dutch Painting” and 

Forty reproductions of famous French 


third volume in that admirable series 
continued in “The Story of Spanish Painting.” 


paintings, Square 8vo0, 200 pages, Price, $1.20 net, postage 12 cents. 

y ’ 
JESOP’S FABLES’ A Gift Book Edition 

Her: an attractive new edition of an unfailingly popular classic. There are forty 
quaint drawings by E. Boyd Smith in black, and every page has a border in tint. 8vo, 


167 pages Price $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 


THE WOMEN OF THE CASARS 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO, author of “The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” 

A brilliant and scholarly presentation of the most dramatic period of Roman history, 
and of the imperial women who helped to make Rome, and to make and unmake Roman 
history \ historical work of rarely picturesque conception and treatment. The forty 
iilustrations are from drawings by Castaigne and Alma Tadema, and from photographs. 
Svo, 335 payes. Price, $2.00 net, postage 18 cents 


THE CHANGING CHINESE 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and author of “Social Control,” etc. 

This is the fir presentation of the conflict of Oriental and Western cultures in China 
by a sociologist of adequate, modern equipment. A work of great significance and value 
for the student of sociology, it is also of extraordinary interest to the general reader— 
a vivid and entertaining picture of Chinese life and customs. There are over one hun- 
dred illustrations from unusual photographs. 8vo, 350 pages. Price, $2.40 net, postage 
Ik centa 


MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK’ 


Ry ARTHUR C. MeGIFFERT, Professor of Church History in Union Theological 

seminary 

A notable biography, through which that stern old monk, whose rebellion against the 
Church of Rome changed the religious history of the world, moves, a very real, human 
figure \ modern, authoritative and vividly interesting life, the ripe work of a distin- 
guished scholar and enthusiastic student of Luther's life and times. Forty-eight illustra- 
tions from photographs of historical places and persons. 8vo. 450 pages. Price, $3.00 net, 
postage 19 cents 


AMERICAN ADDRESSES 


By HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, author’ of 
in England 
A scholarly volume gathering into permanent form some of Mr. Choate’s most notable 
addresses on men and events of enduring interest to American history. Dignified, wise, 
witty Frontispicce portrait of the author Octavo, 360 pages. Price, $2.00 net, postage 
14 cents 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the World.” 
4 vivid. unfallinely humorous record of the author’s experiences and adventures 
during a care-free summer in unfamiliar byways Whoever did not read that now 


“Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses 


famous bool \ Vagabond Journey Around the World,” missed the most fascinating 
travel book of a decade With all its difference, the new book is as delightful as the 
earlier o Niety Ulustrations from photographs with map showing itinerary. 8vo, 400 
pager iy $2.00 net; postage 16 centa 
THE MAN WHO LIKES MEXICO 
WALLACE GILLPATRICK 
of the author's x years’ wanderings and experiences in a sunny land of 


roma it has all the charm a personal narrative should have, together with 
of 1 yuntry, geographicall historically, and socially. The 
rhe atio are reproduced from unusually interesting photographs. 8vo, 


inet, postage 1h centa 


THE SPELL OF EGYPT 


Ry ROBERT HICHENS suthor of The Garden of Allah,” ete 
lition of that notable volume, “Egypt and Its Monuments,”’ intended 
! 1 In the unusual information every actual and would-be 
tra to } want et down most fa natingly.” l2mo, 272 pages. Price, $1.26 





HERE ARE TWO BOOKS 
WHICH EVERY BOY 
SHOULD HAVE: 


THE SECOND 
BOYS’ BOOK OF 
MODEL 
AEROPLANES 


By Francis Arnold Collins 
Author of “The Boys’ Book of 
Model Aeroplanes.” 


The book of books for 
every lad, and every grown- 
‘up too, who has been caught 
in the fascination of model 
aeroplane experimentation, 
covering up to date the 
science and sport of model 
aeroplane building and fly- 
ing, both in this country 
and abroad. 

There are detailed in- 
structions for building fif- 
teen of the newest models, 
with a special chapter de- 
voted to parlor aviation, full 
instructions for building 
small paper gliders, and 
rules for conducting model 
aeroplane contests. 

The illustrations are 
from interesting photo- 
graphs and helpful working 
drawings of over one hund- 
red new models. The price, 
$1.20 net, postage 11 cents, 


STORIES OF 
USEFUL 
INVENTIONS 


By S. E. Forman, 
Author of “A History of the 
Uinted States,” “Advanced 
Civics,” etc. 

A more profitably inter- 
esting book has not been 
written. It tells simply and 
entertainingly of the begin- 
ings of every-day things, 
making the most of the his- 
tory and humanity wrapped 
up in their invention. A 
regular picture book of use- 

ful inventions, too. 
12mo, 248 pages. Price $1.00 
net, postage 11 cents. 








Send for our new Holiday 
Catalogue, full of helpful sug- 
festions for Christmas buying. 
It contains a splendid ‘‘Classi- 
fied List of Books for Young 
People.”’ 





THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 

















